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POLITICAL’ AND: SOCIAL: NOTES. 

EWS of the attempt on the life of the Czar was re- 

ceived in Berlin on Wednesday morning. The con- 
viction is gradually gaining ground that measures must 
soon be taken to quiet the malcontents in Russia—not, 
as hitherto, by the aid of Siberia, but by the granting of 
some form of constitutional government. Russia is now 
in a position analogous to that of Germany in 1848. The 
enthusiasm, fanatical though it be, which, taking the 
report of the last attempt as a dond fide one, can find 
means to take the lives of the Emperor’s servants in his 
own palace, and to undermine his dining-room, cannot 
be quenched by Siberia. The malcontents are of the 
class of persons who, like the Professors of 1848 in 
Germany, could very easily relieve their surplus stock of 
energy and ventilate their ideas of government in a 
legislative assembly ; and until this be granted, it is the 
Opinion in Berlin that Russia will be as discontented, as 
unruly, and as revolutionary as was Germany thirty years 
ago. 


Mr. MarTEN will have earned the gratitude of many 
thousands of householders if he succeeds in passing 
into law the measure which was read a second time 
on Wednesday last. The object of the Bill is to protect 
leases—that is to say, the inhabitants of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred large houses in London—from the 
penal clauses usually inserted in the leases under which 
they hold. At present the operation of those clauses 
works, or rather would work, if they were always enforced, 
a most serious injustice to a class of persons who litt’e 
deserve to be so treated. As a rule houses are taken on 
lease without much regard to the nature of the covenants 
into which the occupier is to enter. A contract for the 
lease of the house is made ; and it is stipulated, either 
tacitly or expressly, that the deed to be executed shall 





contain “the. usual conditions and covenants.” Very 
often the lessee puts his. name to the. document without 
reading it over or considering the penalties to which he 
subjects himself if he fails to observe the terms. inserted 
in it. ‘This argues, of course, great carelessness and 
negligence on his part; but he thinks that the “ usual 
conditions” will surely not compromise a provision. for 
absolute forfeiture of the lease, if default is made in such 
comparatively unimportant matters as painting the house 
at a particular time. He is mistaken; and occa- 
sionally finds, when it is too late, that .a_ slight 
inadvertency on his part -will vitiate his title, and enable 
an ill-natured or grasping landlord to turn him out at a 
minute’s notice. Mr. Marten proposes to take away. this 
very inequitable right from a landlord, and enable a 
Court of Equity to step in and reduce his remedy toa 
mere right to be compensated for the material injury 
done to him or his property. It is refreshing to see that 
many of the lawyers in the House, belonging to 
each branch of the profession,. warmly supported the 
proposed change; and although the Bill has been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, it may be hoped that that 
proceeding will not long delay the progress of a measure 
eminently just to both parties and beneficial to lessees, 


THE task of addressing an Italian Parliament at the 
commencement of its labours is in many respects» much 
more lively and agreeable than the duty which devolves 
upon sovereigns of other countries upon similar occasions. 
It can hardly be denied that royal speeches have had a 
tendency in late years to degenerate into rather vapid 
and uninteresting utterances. King Humbert’s address 
is certainly less insipid than most of the orations delivered 
by other sovereigns, and has the double merit of being 
instructive and reassuring at the same time. His 
Majesty is lucky in being able to announce to his 
senators and deputies a long list of legislative measures 
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dealing with affairs of vital importance to the nation. 
The reform of the electoral system is one of these, and 
the suppression of the grist-tax and other popular and 
unpopular burdens is another. Hardly inferior to these 
two are the proposals for amending the judicial and ad- 
ministrative system, and for executing public works, 
amongst which the improvement of Rome occupies the 
first and principal place. Military and naval questions 
are adverted to in a rather vague but by no means 
alarmist tone, and the address winds up with some 
pacific notes on the subject of foreign politics. It 
would be rash, no doubt, to attach much value to the 
rather hackneyed assurance that “our relations with 
other Powers are friendly,” but considerable satisfaction 
may be fairly derived from the statement that Italy is 
specially desirous to remain at peace, and finds it ex- 
pedient not only to acquiesce, but to be zealous in 
the carrying out of the programme which was set 
forth in the Treaty of Berlin. 


INFORMATION reaches us from Tiflis that the removal 
of General Tergoukasoff from the command of the Akhal 
Tekke expedition is due to a refusal on his part to 
undertake the invasion of the Akhal region unless pre- 
vided with a staff of his own choice, and furnished with 
full powers for repressing corruption in the Transcaspian 
intendance. One of the obstacles that General Lomakin 
had to contend with last autumn was the presence on his 
staff of officers too powerful to be subjected to his com- 
mands, and too indifferent to the army to display activity 
and zeal in the prosecution of the campaign. At Tchi- 
kishlar they did nothing to promote the rapid debarka- 
tion of the troops ; while on the march they thought only 
of their own personal comfort, and loaded the transport 
train with their superfluous baggage; and during the 
conflicts beyond the Kopet Dagh they kept well out of 
the reach of the bullets. For such men General Tergou- 
kasoff has no sympathy, and one of his first acts on 
reaching the Russian army at Douz Oloum last October 
was to expel from the force the whole of these military 
parasites. ‘The deed was a bold one, and had the auto- 
crat Nicholas been still living Tergoukasoff would have 
received the warmest encomiums from his Sovereign. 
The present Emperor, however, is a friend to the corrupt 
and dishonest functionary, and when Tergoukasoff a few 
weeks ago arrived at Tiflis he found that the officers he 
had expelled had carried their grievance to St. Peters- 
burg, and had there turned the mind of the Czar against 
him. His Majesty expressed a wish that reparation 
should be done to their feelings by appointing them 
afresh to the staff of the impending expedition ; but 
Tergoukasoff refused to consent to this, and when the 
Emperor insisted upon it he threw up his command on 
the plea of ill-health. Even had the Emperor given way 
on this point, it is said that the quarrel between Tergou- 
kasoff and the Grand Duke Michael respecting the in- 
tendance would have led to a similar result. Like the 
whole of the Imperial brothers, the Grand Duke Michael 
is not inaccessible to pecuniary influence, and although 
the rascality of the commissariat officers last year largely 
contributed to the failure of the campaign, the lieutenant 
of the Caucasus was quite ready this year, for a con- 
sideration, to hand over the troops afresh to the tender 
mercies of the Korgonoff clique. 


THE debate on the plenary Amnesty Bill, which 
was concluded last week in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, was very remarkable for two reasons. First, 
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on account of the large number of adh erents the 
Extreme Left has gained on this question es 
last raised, for the number who voted in faveust | | 
Amnesty on this occasion was no less than 11g. a 
second reason, however, is by far the more im 
the two, for this debate has clearly brought to lig 
M. Gambetta is in favour of a complete pardon 
Chained by his duties to his Presidential chair, ang 
therefore unable himself to take any part in the debg 
the task of expressing his opinions was delegated to } 
intimate friend and close ally, M. Antonin Proust. 
gentleman spoke warmly and energetically in favour ¢ 
complete Amnesty, and made no secret of the fact tha 
arguments he used in his speeeh were inspired by 
Gambetta during the numerous conversations they h 
had together on the subject. Thus the situation is ag. 
follows: the Waddington Cabinet has declared they 

would never grant the Amnesty; the Freycinet aay 
through the mouth of their chief, who made an able and _ 
manly speech, says it shall not be granted for 
present ; while M. Gambetta lets it be clearly seen that 
when he is called upon to form a Ministry, which event . 
cannot now be very long delayed, he will i ; 

proceed to pardon the remainder of the Communists. 





A RADICAL JOURNAL of Paris has announced t 
papers relating to the Mexican War, which were t 
ported to Mont Valérien during the siege, have just 
been discovered in that fortress. Officially the news 
is neither confirmed nor denied; should it prove 
authentic we may expect some curious revelations, 
The Mexican campaign was a perpetual blister to th 
late Emperor. The Ministers of Napoleon III. tried 
to a certain extent to disguise the immense sacrifices 
which this war entailed upon the country. M. Rouher 
when in office declared the cost to be covered by three 
hundred millions of francs, while M. Thiers offered to 
prove that the mere money loss amounted to more than 
a milliard, besides the many human lives sacrificed. 
will be interesting to see a little light on this subject. . 





We hear that the Russian Government intends de 
voting a quarter of a million roubles during the current 
year towards military and topographical surveys 
Central Asia and along the Chinese frontier. ‘This 
ominous, and the English authorities should be on we 
alert. . 


In an article which appears in another portion of this 
week’s issue we give several reasons which account fortlie 
Liberal defeat in Southwark. One, and that avery impor 
tant reason, however, is there omitted. Certain informatie 
tion has only just reached us which leads us to suppose 
that Mr, Dunn’s defeat was owing to his unhappy want 
of an important letter of the alphabet. Many respectable — 
voters refused their support to a man whose friends were — 
obliged to procure the attendance of the parish dust- 
carts to receive all the dropped h’s, which were a 2 
shovelled in and got rid of. > 










THE intolerant and ignorant attacks on the Jews a are 
being carried on with unabated vigour in Berlin, Pam- 
phlet after pamphlet has been issued, and now a com- 
plete “Jew literature,” as it is called, is in existence. 
The Crown Prince of Germany has endeavoured to pour 
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oil uppn the troubled” waters by expressing ‘his strong 


approval of a brochure which recommended peace and 
brotherly love between Jew and Gentile.. But the histo-’ 
rian of modern Prussia, Professor Treitschke, who, by 
the way, is said to be “a Slav,” continues to launch his 
invectives against the people he terms “ trouser-selling ” 
Israelites, who pour into Germany from over the Polish 
frontier. Hitherto Prince Bismarck has remained neutral 
in word and deed, although there is a rumour that he 
received with marked coolness a suggestion from his 
Jewish banker that he should take steps to end the pre- 
sent agitation. When this was lately discussed by him 
at one of his dinner parties, he is said to have closed the 
topic with the remark “that the whole matter might be 
traced back to the principle of religious equality—a 
principle which could very easily be believed in, provided 
nobody had any firm religious convictions ; but in these 
days,” he added, “those who have no faith whatever 
must keep from fighting those who have too much.” 


ANOTHER instance of intolerance towards the Jews on 
the part of the Russian Government has come to our 
knowledge this week. The Minister of the Interior has 
issued an order that all Jews holding administrative posts 
in Poland are to be at once dismissed, and their places 
filled by orthodox functionaries. 


THE inconveniences attendant on the employment of 
police-constables on other than police duties were 
forcibly illustrated a few days ago on the occasion of 
the funeral of Rear-Admiral Hope, late Admiral Super- 
intendent of Devonport Dockyard. The funeral was 
eonducted with what are termed “ full service honours.” 
The coffin was drawn on a gun-carriage by sailors to the 
naval buridl-ground, and the procession which followed 
it extended about a mile in length, being principally 
composed of naval and military officers, a funeral party 
of 500 seamen, a burial party of 500 marines and roo 
of the “metropolitan” policemen who, by a strange 
administrative freak, are employed at the dockyards. 
The spectacle would have been an imposing one, but 
that it was unfortunately marred by the misconduct of 
the crowd which broke in upon the procession, the result 
being that the funeral service had come to a conclusion 
long before the rear of the procession could obtain 
entrance to the burial-ground. If the police, instead of 
acting as mourners, had been engaged in their proper 
duty of preserving order among the crowd and keeping 
a line clear for the procession, the unseemly exhibition 
of turbulence on the part of the mob would have been 
avoided, and the ceremony have taken place without 
disturbance or confusion. The police, moreover, are a 
civil force and entirely out of place when taking part 
in a soldier’s or sailor’s funeral conducted with “ full 
service honours.” 


- Ir is stated at St. Petersburg that the Synod has finally 

decided upon establishing an orthodox bishopric in 
Japan, and has selected as the first bishop Archiman- 
drite Nicoli, who has done so much during the last five 
years in spreading the Russo-Greek religion in the 
Mikado’s dominions. The Empress, it is added, has 
expressed her willingness to grant 50,000 roubles towards 
endowing the bishopric. As we have repeatedly stated, 
this step is taken not from religious but purely from 
political reasons. 


_ Some of the effects of Europe’s “ bloated armaments ” 
are not so obviously apparent as the sensational tele- 
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gramis in the'daily’papers? “Tt was a strong point once in: 
intérnational law that the ‘servants of Ambassadors and 
Ministers at foreign Courts could not be: made to serve 
in the armies of the Governments to which they were 
accredited. It was held to be a point in the politeness 


of kings that one should not make uncomfortable the 
Ambassador of the other by taking away his valet, or his 
cook, or his footman, to serve in the army. It was 


thought uncourteous to do this. Now, however, although 
the leading German authorities on international law are 
opposed to the change, the German Government calls out 
todrill the servants at thevarious embassies and legations 
in Berlin. At one time the diplomatic corps at the 
capital would have raised a vigorous protest against such 
an innovation ; at present not a step is taken against it, 
except in isolated cases, and then only by weak and 
peaceable Governments, whose voice is drowned in the 
universal clash of arms. The French Government, 
the Russian, the Austrian, the Italian, are in too great a 
need of men themselves to stop this violation of ex-terri- 
toriality ; and it remains for Lord Odo Russell alone to 
uphold this point in international law. 


THE accident to the Chimborazo has once more 
called attention to the serious dangers large steamers of 
that class incur in exceptionally bad weather. . There 
have been several awkward accidents of late to large 
steamers, and an opinion is gaining ground that the 
extreme length of these vessels results in a correspond- 
ing degree of weakness. This view of the matter was 
taken in an interesting paper read a few nights ago at 
the United Service Institution by Major Moody, 
R.M.L.L, on the “Construction of Steamships.” In 
support of his contention the writer referred to the daily 
records of the breaking of shafts in the case of long, 
narrow ships, although in other structural respects these 
ships were known to be of a superior class. Their great 
length allows them to bend and buckle about so much 
in bad weather and cross-seas that a tremendous strain 
is brought to bear upon the shaft—that being the only 
portion which cannot bend—and when once 4 steamer’s 
shaft is broken she is entirely at the mercy of the waves. 
Major Moody considers that another great obstacle to 
the navigation of this class of steamships is the vibration 
caused by the racing of the engines, combined with the 
effect of the broken water which rushes upon the rudder 
from the propeller. This causes the compass to fly 
about five or six points in rough weather, and makes it 
difficult to tell what course is being made. The inter- 
ference with navigation from these structural defects is, 
in Major Moody’s opinion, the principal cause of the. 
loss or injury of go per cent. of the steamers that are 
run ashore. Again, vessels of this kind are such bad 
sea-boats that frequently ia dirty weather water gets 
down on the stoke-hole floors, and renders it impossible 
for the firemen to remain below. The fires soon go out, 
the steamer becomes unmanageable, and, if she does not 
founder, comes into port a perfect wreck. To obviate’ 
the danger of the breaking of shafts, and to improve the 
steering qualities of steamers, Major Moody advocates 
the use of Sadler’s double-rudder and movable propeller. 
By this invention both rudders can be used at the same 
time, thus giving double steering power to the ships; 
while the propellers can be raised or lowered by ver- 
tical screws either by hand or by steam. Major Moody 
also recommends that no steamship should be longer 
than seven times the length of her beam, and that no 
part of the lines of the ship should be flat, square, or 
hollow. Whatever may be the causes of the recent 
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mishaps to large steamers, it seems evident that sea- 
going qualities have been too much sacrificed to the 
anxiety to attain a very high rate of speed. 


We hear that the Grand Duke Michael has presented 
, the Emperor with a project for establishing a college for 
” the study of Oriental languages at Tiflis. Nearly all the 
languages spoken in India are included in the curricu- 
lum. 


A MAN named Cassidy was executed in the Strange- 
ways Gaol, Manchester, a few days ago, for the murder 
of his wife. The execution was strictly private, reporters 
being refused not only admission, but also the slightest 
information with regard to the execution. The practice 
which now prevails of excluding reporters on these 
occasions is one that is open to serious objection. To 
give material for sensational accounts of the last moments 
of condemned criminals for the satisfaction of morbid 
curiosity is not decorous, and tends to demoralise the 
public ; but to observe such secrecy with regard to the 
execution of the culprit that beyond the fact of his life 
having been destroyed nothing is known outside the 
walls of the prison is another matter. There ought to 
be some evidence that the execution was not conducted 
in a blundering fashion, and that no unnecessary torture 
was inflicted. ‘This can only be afforded by the presence 
of reporters, who will give a trustworthy account of the 
affair; and the knowledge that the proceedings will be 
thus faithfully reported can hardly fail to exercise a 
whole$ome influence on those whose business it is to 
carry out the extreme sentence of the law. On these 
grounds alone an alteration of existing arrangements 
seems to be called for. 





THE extraordinary number of deaths that have 
apparently been caused by the late fogs seems to 
indicate that we have yet much to learn as to the 
management of health in exceptional seasons. Fogs are 
beyond a doubt injurious to health, and at times almost 
poisonous, and everyone would heartily rejoice if we 
could get rid of them ; but in the meantime much might 
be done to neutralise their evil effects. They are, as might 
be expected, peculiarly dangerous to people with weak 
lungs, and are a prolific cause of diseases of the respira- 
tory organs. Perhaps if it were more the general fashion 
to keep the mouth shut and breathe solely through the 
nostrils, fogs would be less fatal in their consequences. 
This theory was some years ago the subject of much 
discussion, It was held by those who sup ported it that 
the mouth is intended by nature to be kept closed, 
except when speaking or eating, and that the practice of 
keeping it constantly open is one that accounts in great 
measure for many of the illnesses, such as bronchitis, 
consumption, &c., to which we are liable. The “ noble 
Savage,” it was urged, seldom opens his mouth; and 
therefore enjoys an immunity from the diseases which 
carry off his civilised brethren in such large numbers. 
Perhaps the “ closed mouth” theory has nothing in it, 
but if the plan were generally adopted it would at all 
events diminish the quantity of nonsense talked, and this 
of itself would be an undoubted advantage. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CZAR. 


NCE more the life of the Czar has been attempte 
at a moment, too, when preparations were being 
made for the celebration of his jubilee. Happy, 
auspicious jubilee! The very term implies joy 
gladness ; it carries with it a recognition of troubloy 
times past and of the arrival of a period of thankfulne 
and rest. But in the present instance the seasons ar 
reversed. Tranquillity characterised the early years ¢ 
the Emperor’s reign, and his jubilee finds him in t 
midst of tumult and murder. The Nihilists have she 
once more that the non-success of previous attempts 
assassination has failed to daunt them, and the Czar h 
received another intimation of the impotence of Impe: 
power when confronted by revolution. On all sides cons 
gratulations have poured in upon the Emperor. The 
entire Press of Europe has congratulated Russia up 
the mercy vouchsafed her. We are not supporters of 
indiscriminate revolution, nor would we have our reade 
for a moment suppose that we favour political assassir 
tion ; but we must express our honest opinion on 
points. We do not consider that the Czar deserves such 
very effusive congratulation, and we fail to recognise an 
special happiness which Russia derives from the prese; 
vation of his life. 
We imagine that there are few Englishmen at the pre 
sent moment who regard the Emperor of Russia wi 
the same feelings they entertained towards him two 
three years ago. However much Conservatives ma 
have denounced him in 1877 for his selfish 
aggressive schemes in regard to the liberation of 
garia, the opinion was generally expressed by the count 
at the time that the Czar was a good man, a hum: 
man, a sovereign of liberal proclivities, and a 
earnestly desirous of progress and reform, long prevented 


respects by the opposition of powerful nobles 
influential functionaries. Up to 1877 the Emperor 


















the English public. For many years there had been ~ 
nothing to call the attention of Europe to the internal — 
condition of Russia, and the belief was common that — 
things had vastly improved since the time of Nicholas: 
After the outbreak of the Turkish War Europe began to 
learn the true state of Russia, and before long the . 
Emancipator lost much of the esteem that, through — 
ignorance, had gathered round hisname. He sustained 
a still further loss of character when, after his return 
from the Danube, he made no attempt to grant reforms 
to his own people, or confer upon them ‘any of the 
privileges he had demanded and obtained from the 
Turks for the Bulgarians, Is it wonderful that discon- 
tent began to show itself, and that the intelligent classes 
openly expressed their dissatisfaction at the sorry recom- 
pense Russia had received at the hands of a sovereign 
for whom she had made so many sacrifices during the 
dark days following the disasters at Plevna ? 

We firmly believe that if Alexander II., on his return 
from Turkey, had granted a few pressing reforms, such 
as the limitation of the power of the police, the exten- 
sion of the liberty of the Press, the suppression of cor- 
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ruption, and thé introduction of economy. in his own 
palace expenditure, he would have no cause to-day to 
fear the bullet or the mine of the conspirator. But from 
the hour that he made his entry into St. Petersburg he 
set to work to rivet the shackles on the nation with a 
tighter grip, and displayed openly his preference for the 
army rather than for the people, as the supporter of his 
autocratic power. The police force was increased by 
30,000 Or 40,000 men ; the leading towns were placed 
under the sway of irresponsible satraps; batch after 
batch of political criminals was tried, and either 
hanged or, worse still, exiled to the mines of Siberia ; 
the Universities were laid under greater restrictions than 
they had been in the time of Nicholas ; the right also of 
trial by jury and the free election of the members of the 
local. assemblies were swept away by a stroke of the 
pen. The warning given the Czar by the attempt of 
Solovieff proved of no avail. Alexander ITI. still persisted 
in his policy of oppression and government by the 
bayonet. Then followed the attempt at Moscow, with no 
better result than before. It is only a fortnight ago that 
we pointed out the terrible persecution undergone by 
three Old Believer prelates, one of whom for twenty-six 
years has been confined in a dungeon, and is still, as we 
write this, pining in his cell. Here was certainly a 
favourable opportunity for a display of mercy ; but the 
Emperor made no effort to respond to the appeal of the 
Golos, and answered by inflicting a loss of several thou- 
sand pounds upon the editor by suppressing his adver- 
tisements for a month. 

Things have now come to such a pass in Russia that 
they must either shortly be mended by the Czar or else 
by the Nihilists. The whole country is suffering from 
the reactionary autocratic policy of the Emperor, aggra- 
vated by a number of social calamities connected with 
it. From the tone of a large portion of our Press, one 
would imagine the Nihilists to blame for this state of 
affairs, and not the Czar. On all sides abuse is being 
poured upon the Revolutionary Party for terrorising the 
Government. But what other course is open to Russians 
desirous of reform? If a newspaper speaks out it is 
suppressed and ruined ; if a man expresses liberal opi- 
nions in public he is arrested as a dangerous character 
and imprisoned ; if a few friends assemble together to 
discuss the best means of obtaining reforms they are 
seized and banished without trial to Siberia; and if any 
person denounces the corruption of the State officials 
his tongue is silenced once for all by immuring him in a 
dungeon or a mine for life. In Russia a Liberal must 
neither speak nor think nor write against the Govern- 
ment. How can he, therefore, reform it except by the 
aid of revolution ? 

We do not wish to defend the assassinations of the 
Nihilist Party ; but we desire strongly to point out that 
if a man jams down a safety-valve and sits upon it he 
must not grumble if he gets blown up. It is monstrous 
to suppose that eighty million people can be kept down 
by means of the bayonet. “If the Government uses 
force against us,” say the Nihilists, “ have we not a right 
to use force against the Government? You tell us to 
keep quiet until the Emperor himself grants reforms. 
But is there any instance, we demand in reply, of any 
Emperor curtailing his own authority, and conferring 
reforms upon his subjects, without having previously 
been forced into it by revolution in some shape or other? 
If the Emperor wishes to govern Russia auspiciously the 
remedy is in his own hands. Let him dispense with the 
bayonet, and he will then find us ready to put away the 
revolver and the mine.” 
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THE LESSON OF SOUTHWARK. | 
OT even the most advanced organ of the extreme 
Liberals can help confessing that the defeat of 
the two Opposition candidates in Southwark is as signifi- 
cant as it was complete. It has never been our business 
to join in the shouts of triumphs raised over the victory 
of a candidate of either faction, and we have no intention 
of swelling the chorus of joy which is sounding from the 
greater number of daily and weekly papers ; nor can we, 
on the other hand, agree with the journals who represent 
the defeated Party in the reasons they allege for their 
defeat. They suggest that Mr. Dunn was not a popular 
candidate, that he is no orator, and that local jealousies 
and the split in the ranks of the Liberals caused many 
persons to abstain from voting altogether. As to the 
personal popularity of Mr. Dunn, we do not profess to 
possess such an intimate acquaintance with the inner 
workings of the Southwark constituency as to be able to 
assert positively that he was or was not a popular man; 
but it appears to us a little unkind to a gentleman who, 
whatever his shortcomings may be, has worked unremit- 
tingly, and spent much time, labour, and money, for his 
Party, to’turn round now and tell him in the moment of 
his misfortune that he was not the right man for the 
borough. As the Daily News itself admits, it is the. 
duty of the Liberal Association which conducts the elec- 
tion to find the right man, and if the persons composing, 
this association thought that Mr. Dunn would not obtain. 
the suffrages of the great body of electors, and that his. 
going to the poll would induce many Liberals to abstain. 
from voting, they ought, in fairness both to their Party 
and Mr. Dunn himself, have warned him that such a 
result was probable, and have bestirred themselves to. 
find another candidate. But no such warning was issued. 
or even suggested. Mr. Dunn had the cordial support of: 
the association, and only 799 electors disobeyed its direc- 
tions. It is, therefore, scarcely generous now to charge 
the selected candidate with having lost the election 
through his inability to make himself popular, and his. 
want of the giftof oratory. It is difficult to suppose that. 
the candidature of Mr. Shipton caused many Liberals to: 
abstain from voting. There is no logical reason for such 
acause ; on the contrary, every @ priori argument would 
tend the other way. Electors are more likely to vote for 
the candidate of their Party, when they think his return 
doubtful, than if they have reason to suppose that he is 
safe. In constituencies where the balance inclines very 
largely to one side or the other, abstentions are always 
the most numerous, because then many men think it 
unnecessary to record a vote which can in no case affect 
the result. In Southwark, on the contrary, it was felt 
that the undoubted Liberal majority which has hitherto 
existed in the borough might prove insufficient to meet 
the evil of a “split,” and as Mr. Shipton had clearly no 
chance at all, it is surely logical to conclude that the 
great bulk of Liberals, being anxious to return Mr. Dunn 
as against Mr. Clarke, would record their votes in his. 
favour. 

The causes alleged for the victory of the latter being 
thus clearly insufficient, we are led to look to other more 
weighty reasons for the preference the constituency so 
clearly expressed. We perceive in Southwark the result 
of that division of the Liberal Party of which we have 
had occasion more than once to speak with regret. The 
electors of the Metropolitan borough, like many others in 
England, have no doubt read some portion (though pre- 
sumably not the whole) of Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lethian 
speeches, have followed with some attention his discussion 
on the opinions of the Jews and his attack on faggot 
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votes, and have also either perused or heard of the recent 
speeches made by Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir William Harcourt. We believe that those speeches 
and the opinions which these eminent men have expressed 
in letters or other communications which have found 
their way into the newspapers, have engendered a pro- 
found feeling of distrust. It may safely be affirmed that 
the Government is not more popular, and that its finan- 
cial and foreign policy is not more satisfactory to the 
majority, than they were a year ago. But the Opposition 
has become less popular and less satisfactory as it has 
become more violent. For some time after the Berlin 
Treaty it was believed by many (and we fear that we 
must include ourselves among the number) that the violent 
denunciations of Mr. Gladstone, and the strong language 
used by Messrs. Chamberlain, Rylands, and others, were 
only silently tolerated, but not endorsed, by the great 
bulk of the Party. Mr. Gladstone himself had. always 
opposed Home Rule, and his extraordinary conduct on 
the Eastern Question was considered to be of the less 
importance because Lord Hartington was supposed to be 
the real leader of his Party, and as such the man to 
dictate its policy. But it has now turned out that Lord 
Hartington’s leadership is merely nominal, and that the 
violence of the extreme section has made it impossible 
for the more moderate opinions to prevail. It is feared 
that if atthe next General Election a Liberal majority 
were returned, the men who would take office would 
either be recruited from the extreme section of that 
majority, or at any rate would be strongly coloured by 
them. Neither Mr. Forster, nor Mr. Goschen, nor Lord 
Granville, nor Lord Hartington himself, are now the 
leaders who are expected to form a Cabinet; and even 
if they joined a Cabinet, they would (so argues the elector) 
adopt the policy approved by Messrs. Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain, Bright, and Rylands. They would upset the 
measures which have been taken, as the Conservatives 
say, for the security of the Empire. They would place no 
obstacle to the advance of Russia. ‘They would coun. 
tenance, if not support, an inquiry into Home Rule. They 
would reduce our armaments, which, in the face of the 
warlike preparations on the Continent, are considered by 
many to require increase and improvement rather than 
reduction. This policy the majority of Englishmen 
would not endorse, even if it were accompanied by a 
reduction of income-tax. And it is the fear of such a 
policy, or of a similar one, which has caused the recent 
Conservative victories. There is, we believe, no in- 
creased love for Conservatism as such, nor for Church 
and State, nor for any of the old Tory principles. But 
there isa growing mistrust of the men who would take 
office if Lord Beaconsfield’s Government were ousted. 
The electors do not love the Tories more, but they love 
the Radicals less. In small constituencies the elections 
will, of course, as ever, turn largely on local questions, 
personal popularity, and family influence. But in larger 
places, where a personal canvass is impossible, it wil] 
certainly be found, when the great trial of strength comes, 
that many Liberal electors will do what many Libera] 
members of Parliament have recently done. They will 
not vote at all. They fear the result if their Party 
wins, because the victory of their Party has unfortu-. 
nately come to mean the victory of its extreme section. 
But they are too loyal to vote for the Conservative 
candidate, and will therefore abstain. 

It is of course quite possible that the lesson of South- 
wark may be taken to heart, and that the patriotic and 
high-minded men who formerly led the Liberals and 
conducted the affairs of the Government will once more 


assume the position to which they are entitled, and, laying : | 


aside violent abuse and Irish proclivities, will adopt a 
programme which will ensure the approval of the great: 
body of their supporters. In such a case the chances: 


would be much modified, but we fear that, at least for 


% 


the present, this contingency is highly improbable. 


. 








LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 17th February. : 
HEIR political mentors had almost persuaded the 
Turks that the Conservative game in England 


was played out, and that Gladstone and Russia would be 


borne at the head of the poll in the forthcoming elec-\ 
tions, and they were inclined to believe in this teaching ~ 
till the result of the Liverpool election fell like a shell in 


their camp. Now they show every disposition to hedge. noe 


Ministers, who but the other day flaunted defiance in the 
teeth of Sir Henry Layard, are now most obsequious in 
their visits. Said, Savas, Hafiz, are on their marrow- 
bones, and the British Ambassador is implored to pass — 
the big sponge of forgiveness over their past offences, 
and accept huge bouquets of fresh ‘“ assurances.” 
Let Sir Henry Layard beware! The Turkish diplo- 
matists were not born yesterday, and unlike the Ethiopian, 
have several spare skins in their wardrobe. By 

The semi-official journal, Za Zurguie, devotes three 
columns to the recapitulation of the “Organic ~ 
Regulations of the Ministry of Public Works.” A 
stranger who takes the trouble to wade through the 
thirty-one articles, arranged under five heads, would 
suppose that here he has found at least one department 


of the State which must render enormous services to the 


country at large, and may feel disposed to pity the 
Minister and the heads of the various departments under 
him, who contrive to support such a load of affairs as 
must necessarily be laid on their shoulders. Let him 
imagine all the railways, roads, canals, navigable rivers, 
ports, docks, works of drainage and irrigation in course 
of construction, of maintenance, or in project which such | 
a vast country as this should have, and shudder at the — 
responsibility which they must entail. But let himtravel — 
through the country, from north to south, from east to 
west, and lock around him, and I fear his sympathy for 
an overworked department will be somewhat cooled. 
The only railway under the management of the Minister 
of Public Works is the Scutari to Ismidt, of no great 
length, which crawls along the sea-board and feebly com- 
petes in passenger traffic with a coasting steamer. The 
Roumelian railways are Austrian property, and the two 
lines from Smyrna towards the interior are English. Of 
public roads, called ‘‘ Routes Impériales,” none have been 
constructed during the last two reigns, and those pre- 
viously in existence have since been left to take care 
of themselves. Five years ago 1 travelled on horseback 
between Ismidt and the lake of Sabandja. The road had 
once been paved, but had fallen into such utter neglect 
that it was only in short lengths one could make use of 
it. Fallen bridges and unbridged water-courses rendered 
long detours frequently necessary. My guide, or rather 
my pilot, through the water holes and mud ponds, 
informed me, in reply to my inquiry, that in summer 
the country carts managed very well, as they took to the 
fields alongside the road, but that in winter there was no 
use trying it. 

In Roumelia one frequently sees detached portions of 
low embankments, which are called “ Routes Impériales,” 
or , chaussées”; these are, or were, the earthwork 
portions of public roads made by forced labour, but as 
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the “macadam ” was but intermittently supplied where 
stone was plentiful, and as bridges and culverts—not 
coming under the category of forced labour—were 
entirely omitted, the general utility of the so-called 
public work fails to strike one. 

There is one “‘ Route Impériale ” which no doubt occu- 
pies a considerable portion of the energy of the Ministry 
of Public Works. I allude to that quarter of a mile 
between the gate of Yildiz Kiosk and the Palace of 
Dolmabagtché along which his Majesty makes his weekly 
procession to mosque. Mud is more in harmony with 
the Turkish departmental mind than its congener dust. 
There is a repose about one to which the other seldom 
attains ; besides, is it not easier to water dust than to 
cart away mud? Just now that favoured bit of road is 
in its normal condition, and the mind of the Minister 
may repose. But his halcyon days are not long; spring 
and fine weather will shortly come, and the pudlic works 
must be resumed with their usual vigour. Some dozen 
water-carts must make their Friday morning parade, 
each dragged by a sorry animal who looks as if he had 
hybernated in his harness and is scarcely yet awake. 
One man drags him by the head, one on each side 
belabours him with a stick, whilst a fourth wields the 
leather hose and dashes the water about according to his 
fancy, totally regardless of all the world besides. What 
rank he may hold in the department I can’t say, but his 
proficiency in hydrodynamics would lead one to infer 
that he had taken a high degree in “ L’école du génie 
dépendant du Ministére.” There is no evidence to show 
that the Ministry of Public Works has gone deeper into 
hydraulic engineering, since harbours, docks, canals, and 
works of drainage and irrigation are conspicuous by their 
absence ; and the question of water-supply to Constan- 
tinople is as dangerous a subject to approach as though it 
were another untranslated work of propagandism. Should 
my stranger friend follow my advice and judge for him- 
self, I fancy he will return a wiser man and feel disposed 
to agree with me that in the fromise-and-non-per formance 
business the Turkish Government is without rival. 

It is pleasant, however, to record some little improve- 
ment in another department of the public service. The 
tall chimneys of the Arsenal, which for some time back 
had left the snow unsullied, have begun once more to 
send forth black clouds, which serve to show that the 
mountain is again in labour. The phases of rest and 
disturbance are, however, accounted for by some who are 
believed to be au courant, Thecoal supply from Heraclea 
fell short, owing to bad weather, says the Marine; or 
Owing to the indisposition of the miners to give further 
credit, say the others. What was to be done? Turkish 
talent rose to the occasion. Tenders were invited for 
the supply of coal to the Arsenal, each tender to be 
accompanied by a ten ton sample. The bait took; the 
coal merchants hastened to send in their offers and 
their offerings, which are both being now consumed on 
the altar of astuteness. 

His Majesty the Sultan does- not get sufficient credit 
for diplomatic ability. His last coup de thédtre was a 
close imitation of a well-known original. The enrolment 
of his boy-son in the ranks of the Garde Impériale is 
well calculated to excite enthusiasm in the minds of 
barbaric troops for their Sovereign, more especially when 
accompanied by such spirit-stirring words as those he 
addressed to the Army :—“ Soldiers, my children }—I 
regret much that in consequence of financial State diffi- 
culties there have been delays in the payment of those 
devated services which. you have rendered the. throne. 
- . . A Sovereign is the father of his soldiers, and 


the comfort of his children is naturally the joy and 
Satisfaction of their father. . . . To manifest my 
affection for my Army, and to augment its worth, I have 
placed in its ranks my son and my cousin,” &e., &c. 
The world has made strides in the science of political 
economy since the days when that distinguished Roman 
lady saved her jewels and presented her two sons in their 
stead for the service of the State. Our Modern Econo- 
mist puts two boys against the back-pay of a whole 
Army! A. 








LONDON LABOURING VOTERS.’ 


GREAT deal has lately been written about the 
working men of Southwark. They have been 
described as singularly independent and _ intelligent 
people, who, annoyed at the attempt which was made 
by the caucus to dictate to them as to the course they 
should pursue at the late election, determined to sup- 
port Mr. Shipton rather as a protest against coercion 
than as a sign that they approved of his candidature. A 
certain section of the skilled labour classes in London 
has been found at the ballot-box giving its vote in 
favour of Mr. Clarke, the Conservative. And it is now 
subject for much astonishment to those who rightly 
regard Southwark as a working-man’s borough that com- 
paratively very few of the artisan class actually voted 
for Mr. Dunn during the election. The fact is that the 
metropolitan working man has been but little under- 
stood. Whatever may be thought to the contrary, the 
establishment of the various societies to which he now 
belongs has led to his being no longer a Moderate 
Liberal, but in most cases either a Conservative or an 
extreme Radical. He has at length what the London 
worker but lately did not possess—a certain stake 
in the country; and he begins to look upon things 
in a very different light [from that in which he 
regarded them only a very short while ago. He no 
longer believes in change as good for the sake of change, 
He applies to politics the principles which he learns in 
his lodge or in his society club-room. There the laws, 
like those of the Medes and the Persians, change not, 
but are stable and strong. The working man, who has 
made them, is prepared to uphold them at any price, 
and the same determination which he brings to their 
support he begins nowadays to apply to the laws and 
institutions of the country. Anxious that his society or 
his club or his lodge should be prosperous, he regards 
all attempts on the part of troublesome reformers or 
agitators to meddle with their constitution as incon- 
venient and objectionable; and he gradually, without 
knowing it, becomes actually conservative in dealing 
with matters appertaining to his trade, his savings, and 
even his amusements. This spirit, once bred within 
him, and fostered daily as it is with some energy, dis- 
plays itself eventually when he is called upon to go to 
the polling booth, and he is no longer inclined to ally 
himself to what he regards the riff-raff of the town, but 
rather desires to support the order-loving and main- 
taining classes. On the other hand, if he isa Radical 
he will be a Radical in a very different manner from 
that in which he formerly was. He now takes an in- 
telligent view of the subjects which come before him, 
and declines to receive the dictation of those whom he 
has not appointed as his mentors, and to whom he fails 
to discover that he owes any kind of allegiance. His 
Radicalism is of a very hard, practical kind. It does 
not consist in blindly supporting an ironmonger .as 
against a gentleman. He will aid the tradesman if. in 
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his Opinion the tradesman be a better candidate than 
the aristocrat; butif he be not, the Radical working 
man will give him no support. 

There can be little doubt that in coming contests the 
working man of London will have to be dealt with very 
differently from the way in which he has hitherto been 
treated. Hehas an inherent dislike to anything which tends 
‘to break up the Empire. Radical or Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, as he may style himself, he looks upon England as his 
birthright, which he may yet improve ; and any attempt 
on the part of irresponsible Republicans or Home Rulers 
to injure the Empire will only receive determined oppo- 
sition from him. The vast circulation of cheap news- 
papers, the increasing number of clubs and debating 
societies, the spread of education, and the daily increas- 
ing enlightenment which is coming upon the artisan 
class, all combine to render him a clever and somewhat 
captious critic of what passes around him. He must no 
Jonger be regarded as necessarily a Liberal who will vote 
for the Party which in years gone by voted for him. He 
judges of that Party by its present and not by its past 
conduct ; and if he finds that it fails in any respect, he 
will withdraw from it his support and go with the other 
side. The days of class-voting appear, so far as he is 
concerned, to be numbered. Working men must be 
regarded in the light of a mixed Court of Appeal, before 

-which candidates for Parliamentary honours may only 
“expect an impartial and unbiassed hearing. If working 
“men see it to their interest in any particular borough to 


_-side with the Conservative candidate, they will do so. If 


“on the contrary the Radical as against the Liberal can- 
didate meets with their approval, they will vote for him. 
‘They no longer consider themselves bound to act 


_- according to the dictates of the Liberal Party, by whom 


they were until lately considered an integral and trust- 


- worthy section, but will in future use their own discre- 


tion in exercising the pfivilege and trust of the 
franchise. 


HIGH ART IN HAIR. 
‘HE curious entertainment given some little time 
ago at the Freemasons’ Tavern by “ the leading 


~¥rench and English Hairdressers” of London may pos- 
-*sibly mark the beginning of a new era in the art of hair- 
- Ldressing. 


The “professors” of this art are evidently 
extremely dissatisfied with the condition of their calling. 
‘They view with dismay, not unmixed with indignation, 
the present fashion of dressing the hair simply and 
without ornament. The absence of curls, the dis- 
appearance of plaits, the neglect of the once popular 
chignon, they regard as so many slights offered to them- 
selves. For so simple a style of hairdressing to prevail 
that any lady can “do” her hair herself testifies to a 
decline in the popular estimation of their art, which they 
yesent with undisguised alarm, They have accordingly 
formed a committee charged with the duty of devising 
some means to check this reactionary movement. This 
committee informs the hairdressing world that “it is 
their anxious desire to effect some improvement in the 
present style that shall be encouraging to the trade anda 
benefit to all concerned.” The latter class, of course, 
inclujes the public, which is to be won from the evil 
practice of “doing” its own hair instead of having it 
“dressed” by tonsorial professors. To secure this 
result the leading hairdressers aforesaid gave a “ Grand 
Soirée de Coiffures,” which was like the famous “ swarry” 
at which Mr. Sam Weller was a distinguished guest, to the 
extent that it consisted largely of “ trimmings,” though 
these appertained rather to heads than legs. 


Commendable as the objects of the soirée were, they 
exercised an attractive influence upon few besides the 


members of the hair-dressing fraternity, who, 
gathered in force. If the public cared but little for the 


renaisssance of the hirsute art, it would scarcely be ex. a 


pected to'show much interest in such institutions as “La 
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Société du Progréss de la Coiffure.” Perhaps it thought 


that leading French hairdressers should learn to spell _ 
progrés correctly before attempting to make it in other —~ 
Be this as it may, the gathering at the Free. . - 

masons’ Tavern was almost wholly composed of professors — a | 
The proceedings were enlivened by e S 


directions. 


and their assistants. 
the strains of a band which discoursed many charming — 


and appropriate airs. To the time of a giddy valse the 
operators produced twirls and twists in hair with startling 
As the music changed in character, so did 
their manipulation of flowing locks; and while an 
andante or adagio delighted the ear, the eye was charmed __ 


rapidity. 
by the production of a Coiffure Anneaux-entrelacés, or a 


Grande Fantasie de Louis XVI. 


produced such astonishing results. While the head- 


dresses were being executed the audience sat or stood _ 
round the room watching with silent admiration the pro- 


cess. Occasionally, as an operator performed a more 
than usually difficult feat of metamorphosis, by transform- 
ing rolls into plaits or evolving a curl out of nothing, 


_murmurs of approbation broke from the lips of the 
“spectators. And when one finished his task, and his 
model arose with a ship in full sail, or a cathedral, ora 


flower-garden on the top of her head, the audience 
broke into rapturous applause. It is but fair to say that 
this was fully deserved, for some of the head-dresses were 
indeed “fearfully and wonderfully made.” But it was 
impossible to avoid the reflection that, noble as the struc- 
ture might be, its necessary nightly undoing must havea 
very demoralising effect upon the masculine mind during 


the early and impressionable period of married life. If = 
so much was artificial, how much more might not be 


unreal ? 
We shall not express an opinion upon the extent to 


which the art of hair-dressing is likely to be revived by 
the efforts in this direction which are now being made by 
its professors. But we cannot doubt that the palmy days 
when barbers were a power in the State, cared for by — 


charters and specially governed by Act of Parliament, 


have departed never to return. Barbers have been a 
deprived of their occupation of blood-letters, and of 


their right to four corpses of malefactors per annum for 
the purposes of dissection, though we believe that the 
fraternity of “ Barber-surgeons” still retain their ancient 
hall in the region of Cripplegate. The very name of 
the profession has undergone a change, and the barber is 
now merged in the hair-dresser, or the still more melli- 
fluously-pretentious “ artist in hair.” No longer do young 


bucks and bloods resort to the barber’s shop for the pur- Bs 
pose of picking up the gossipy scandal of Society as they 


did in the time of Horace to the Roman /onstrina, s0 
that omnibus notum tonsoribus was one of the phrases of 
the day. The profession has altered in almost every 
respect, and according to its followers its condition has 
not correspondingly improved. 





JouN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE ue with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout i= 
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The performance took _ 
place on a long and narrow raised platform, upon which __ 
were many looking-glasses and a corresponding number __ 
of chairs. Upon the latter sat the female “ models” who __ 
furnished the raw material out of which the professors 
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LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. V. 
_ RATIO OF INVESTMENTS TO LIABILITIES. — (Continued). 


’ ITH reference to previous notices, it has been 
hinted that we may be heavily feed to write up, 
or at any rate may be predisposed in favour of, certain 
concerns, There never was a greater misapprehension. 
It is the literal fact that, touching those Companies to 
which we have up to this time indicated a leaning, we 
are not aware of having ever set eyes on a human being 
connected with them. Our conclusions have been drawn 
from the facts themselves, as declared in the prospectuses 
of the offices, the Board of Trade Returns, and other 
documents already alluded to. : 
The following relates to Companies established in tke 
decade ending 1839 :— 





Per-CenTAGE 


EsTABLD. Orrice. Of Life Funds | Of Life Funds 
to and Capital 
Sum Assured. |to Sum Assured 
1833 | Argus 39-6 45-4 
1833 | Caledonian 27.7 29.7 
1838 | City of Glasgow ; 16.6 18.0 
1839 | English and Scottish 
law . . ‘ 20.2 22.4 
1832 | Friends’ Provident 33-1 Mutual 
1836 | General ; 16.2 18.3 
1836 | Hand-in-Hand . 40.4 Mutual 
1836 | Legal and General 34.6 38.3 
1838 | Life Association of 
Scotland ; 18.0 19.0 
1836 | Liverpool, London, 28.5 
and Globe .° { 39. ét 3t9 
1835 | Metropolitan 32.7 Mutual 
1834 | Mutual ‘ 30.2 Mutual 
1830 | National . ; ‘ 31.3 Mutual 
1835 National Provident . 31.7 Mutual 
1836 | Northern . ‘ 21.6 24.1 
1831 | Scottish Equitable 30.1 Mutual 
1837 Scottish Provident 24.6 Mutual 
1834 | Universal ; 31.3 32.9 
1836 | Westminster . ° 24.0 25.0 





Of these the following do Fire business :— 


Caledonian, Hand-in-Hand, 
General, Liverpool and London, 
Northern. 


With regard to the first four in the above table, there 
is nothing calling for remark at this stage. The Argus 
has discontinued new business. The Friends’ Provident 
was established at Bradford, in Yorkshire, and their 
operations are confined to “ The Society of Friends,” and 
those connected therewith. The General has 16 per 
cent. of their risks invested, the expenses of manage- 
ment being about 20 percent. on the yearly premium 
income. 

The Hand-in-Hand, established as a Fire Office in 1696, 
is the oldest Insurance Office in the world, and the only 
Mutual Office in this country for both Fire and Life. 

The superior antiquity of this Company, as compared 
with its compeers, did not escape the authors of the 
famous “ Rejected Addresses.” Horace Smith advisedly, 
in the race of fire-engines to the conflagration, places 
that of this even then venerable institution in the van. 

We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting, albeit the 
typical actuary may point the finger of scorn at us :— 

“ The engines thundered through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet. 
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The Hand-in-Hand the race began, 
Then came the Phcenix and-the Sun, 
The Exchange where old insurers run, 
The Eagle where the new.” 


It is difficult to carry one’s imagination back to the 
state of matters-in this country when this great Com- 
pany was established. In 1696 William the Third 
was King, and Sir Isaac Newton Master of the 
Mint. The population of London was only half a 
million, there being no streets west of Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. Not to mention the absence of 
railways and the now familiar “ Underground,” omni- 
buses were not known, and of cabs, or rather hackney- 
coaches, we are told there were only seven hundred. At 
night the aspect of the streets of London must have been 
gloomy indeed. The cry of the watchman at eventide 
to each householder was “ Lantern! a whole candle! 
Light! hang out your light!” As to newspapers, up to 
May of the previous year there was only one in all 
England, edited by a clerk in a Government office. It 
was called the London Gazette, and “contained nothing 
but what the Secretary of State wished the nation to 
know !” The National Debt at that time could not much 
have exceeded a million, It was in the autumn of 1696 
that the King, being then in Flanders at the head of his 
troops, implored the Council of Regency to send him 
200,000 in coin to buy bread to feed his soldiers. 
Application was made in various quarters without suc- 
cess, and at last to the Bank of England, itself only incor- 
porated only two years previously. The Money Market 
must have been “tight” indeed in those days. The 
Bank summoned a great meeting of proprietors, and 
meanwhile the Minister wrote to the King in almost 
despairing terms, “If this does not succeed, God knows 
what can be done!” Such was England in 1696, when 
the Hand-in-Hand was founded. 

The Liverpool and London is a prodigious organisa- 
tion, transacting a huge Fire’and Life business all over 
the world, with local boards in New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and elsewhere ; the expenses of manage- 
ment in the Life Department are about 13 per cent. of 
the premium income, and the valuation is made on a 
basis of “ Carlisle, 3 and 4 per cent.” Their funds amount 
to nearly five and three-quarter millions sterling; how 
invested we shall examine further on, but meantime we 
remark that there is—or at any rate at the last valua- 
tion in 1873—£427,423 in mortgages outside the 
United Kingdom, and £259,433 in Foreign Government 
Securities. This latter expression covers a very large area 
—in fact, both expressions, although strictly in accordance 
with the Act, are very wide. Do our friends hold any- 
thing in Honduras or Turks? or do they advance, for 
instance, on tea or indigo lands in India, sugar factories 
in the Leeward Islands, or coffee plantations in Ceylon? 
They do a big business in the United States, having lost 
more than half a million by one fire in Chicago alone. 
Have they anything in Virginian or Confederate Bonds? 
It appears to us that the Second Schedule in ‘“ The 
Life Assurance Companies’ Act” demands some amend- 
ment here, and that recent disclosures as to foreign 
loans require that, in the case of securities held out of 
the United Kingdom, the nature of the security should 
be particularised. But we have little doubt that in the 
case under observation it is all right. . 

This Company, which in 1864 absorbed the Globe, 
was founded by the late Mr. Swinton Boult, perhaps the 
greatest Fire Manager, who ever lived, and its income 
from Fire Premiums alone exceeds one million sterling 
per annum. | 

The Northern was, we think, originated in Aberdeen, 
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and does a large Fire business. The paid-up capital 
amounts to £150,000, and accumulations to £97,245- 

The Universal does a large business in India, having 
branches at each of the Presidency towns, also in Ceylon. 
The capital originally paid up is 4 50,000. Heaven 
only knows what it is worth now; but in recent ac- 
counts appears the item, “‘ Dividends and Bonuses to 
Shareholders, £12,250,” for one year only! It is a 
notable fact that of their £1,000,000 of funds there is 
nothing invested in foreign loans. 

As to the other Offices mentioned in the above table, 
need we speak further of them at present? The renown 
of the Scottish Provident and Scottish Equitable is 
world-wide, and not to know them argues oneself un- 
known. The Scottish Provident is remarkable for a 
scale of premiums lower, we believe, with possibly one 
or two exceptions, than that of any other Society in the 
kingdom, and we incline to consider their method of 
dividing surplus profits as peculiarly just and sound. 
The Scottish Equitable is, we learn, presided over by a 
mighty actuary, to whom the most abstruse points in 
mathematics are more interesting than a fairy tale— 

“ . ,. . Heaven preserve his life 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife ”— 
or, at all events, in the serene atmosphere of St. Andrew’s 
Square, where he will find ample opportunity for indulg- 
ing his particular bent. 

But we have overlooked the Mutual and National 
Provident, both highly respectable and solid Offices. 
The Mutual say their policies are “indisputable.” In 
fact, a great many of these companies say their policies 
are “indisputable.” Some are even “absolutely indis- 
putable,” others “ indefeasible,” and so on, In the case 
of the Mutual, the following is the announcement :—“‘A 
policy in this Society is absolutely free and indisputable 
after it has been in force five years.” We should like to 
know how this can be. Supposing A, representing him- 
self to be B, takes out a policy with an Office C, 
and subsequently dies, the personation meanwhile 
coming to the knowledge of C, would the policy be 
“indisputable”? Or, take another case: Supposing 
there was no personation, and that A paid the first pre- 
mium in notes of the Bank of Elegance, obtaining pos- 
session of the policy, would his executors on his decease 
have any claim on C? Or, take a third case: Sup- 
posing A represented B to be a total abstainer, the latter 
subsequently dying of delirium tremens, and it appearing, 
on the claim being made, that B for years before the 
policy was effected had been put to bed dead drunk every 
night, could A claim the money, and would C be justified 
in paying? 

We apprehend that an ‘“Indisputable” Insurance 
Policy does not, never has, nor ever can exist, save in 
the imagination of the individual who writes the pro- 
spectus, for the simple reason that fraud on either side 
voids the contract from the beginning, whether the con- 
tracting parties will it or not. Neither A, B, nor C, all 
through the alphabet, can override the law of the 
country, and in either of the cases supposed above, not 
only would the Office have the right of disputing the 
claim, but there could be no valid claim, for the simple 
reason that there was not, nor ever had been, any real 
contract. Were C to pay a claim in either of the cases 
supposed, we apprehend he would be accessory to a 
fraud. It does not matter whether five, ten, or twenty 
years elapse, the fraud would remain, even were the life 
insured, to live till the millennium. We shall return to 
this point again, and meanwhile it really seems to us that 
Offices holding out this bait are offering a premium to 


misrepresentation and substantially inflicting a 
on truth. At any rate, the proposed advantage to In- 


Space only permits us at present to add that, in 6 
belief, the whole of the Institutions brought under rev 


surants is, we apprehend, wholly mythical and ino te 4 


in this notice are sound in wind and limb, and our e 
friends will do well to insure in any of them, better in’ 


the least eligible of them than in none at all. 
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I HEAR you in the orchard hid in clouds of apple flower,’ — 
Ihear you tapping, tapping, busy Woodcock, in my 


tree ; 


My heart is glad to hear you in this golden morning 


hour, 


Your tapping is—you cannot know—how sweetasound 


to me. 
Oh, tap, tap; tap, tap, tap ! 


The old man hears you, and he lifts his head as white as 5 


snow, 


And dreams he is the passionate heart of fifty years 


ago ! 


The glad church bells were ringing then, as they are 


ringing now ; 
The orchard was in bloom, and there was Sunday in 
the air : 
My dear love’s face was sweeter than the blossom on the 
bough— 


’Twas bluest May-time in her eyelids and her golden © 


hair! 
Oh, tap, tap ; tap, tap, tap! 


We leaned together, lips to lips ; we heard, but could not 3 


see, 
A Woodcock—'twas not you, friend—tapping in that apple 
tree ! 


Altho’ twas Sunday, still, I thought, no Sabbath-breaker cae 


he; 


And tho’ to-day is Sunday too, no Sabbath-breaker - 


you ; 


You cannot break, but you can make, a holy day for mez ; 


Your tapping crowds my trees with bloom, and fills m 
skies with blue. 
Oh, tap, tap ; tap, tap, tap! 









I hear you, and my cheek is flushed ; my button-hole is 


gay ; 
I stride erect—what need have I of any staff to-day? 


Oh, Woodcock, with the laughing note, I feel my heart 2 


beat fast, a 


My eyes are dim, my cheek is wet, my head grows 
white again ; 


, For I remember, in the light of that long-vanished past, 


How kindly Life has dealt with me, how hard with 
better men, 
Oh, tap tap ; tap, tap, tap! 


For those church bells, that orchard bloom, that Wood- = 


cock in the tree, 
And all that plighted happiness have kept their pledge 
to me! 


My dear love’s eyes are faded and her face is wrinkled 
now, 
And all the golden colour changed to silver in her hair ; 
But when she smiles—ah, shen you see the blossom on 
the bough ; 
And when she speaks, you feel a sense of May-time in 
the air! 
Oh, tap, tap ; tap, tap, tap ! 
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Through all disguise, my dear old wife, be sure I see and 


know 
The pretty maid who loved a poet fifty years ago. 


a WIiLuiAM CANTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


OR months past there has been a fluttering in the 
dove-cots of the map-makers, for the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society has appointed a committee to revise charto- 
graphical nomenclature. For generations the Berghauses, 
Martens, Kieperts, and Petermanns, the Johnstons, 
Stanfords, Arrowsmiths, Saunders, Wellers, and Wyldes 
have had their own wicked way with our maps, spelling 
or mis-spelling geographical names just as seemed in 
their good pleasure right. A nervous man took upa new 
map of India or Central Asia with fear, and laid it down 
in despair. He knew where to look for the old familiar 
places. There they were true enough, but the philologist 
had been before him, and it required a Sanscrit scholar 
to discover them under the novel names which the vanity 
or crochetiness of the draughtsman had enshrouded 
. them. This new committee propose to lay down new 
rules for spelling, based on some sounder principles than 
at present govern geographers, so that in the end some- 
thing like a uniform nomenclature may appear in our 
atlases. They propose commencing with India, and 
there, we trust, they may remain, or at least not extend 
their reforming hand further than the civilised countries 
of Asia. Otherwise they will indubitably put their incor- 
porate foot in it. Languages which have been reduced to 
writing admit of linguistic freaks being played with them, 
but where barbarous tongues are concerned any attempt 
at fantastically ‘‘ correct” spelling will only result in 
confusion without any appreciable good being gained. 
After all a name is only a means to an end, and that end 
consists of the localisation of facts. It is therefore a 
matter entirely of secondary importance how a name is 
written, so long as the reader knows exactly what locality 
is meant by it. The old names applied by unlettered 
seamen may have been wrong, rude, and even vulgar. 
But long use has consecrated them, and the man or com- 
mittee would be foolish who attempted to tinker at them. 
We do not suppose that the new lights will have the pre- 
sumption to meddle with European words, the very 
origin of which is lost in the mists of antiquity ; and if 
they essay their ’prentice hand at the savage designations 
of other parts of the world they will only demonstrate that 
learning is not always accompanied by discretion. It is 
a vain task to attempt the “ correct” spelling of barbarous 
names. In the first place no combination of Roman 
characters can ever express the spluttering collocation of 
clucks and consonants in many African, Polynesian, and 
North American Indian names. And then, nine cases 
out of ten, the name is entirely wrong. The sound has 
not correctly fallen on the untutored tympanum of the sea- 
faring man, or he has mistaken the name of some object 
for the name of the locality in which the object is found. 
Take, for instance, Nootka Sound, which Captain Cook 
thought was the Indian name of an inlet on the western 
shores of Vancouver Island. The Mowichaht Indians 
know of no such name; in reality the nearest approach to 
the word is “ Nootche,” a mountain, and this vague term 
no doubt Cook mistook for the designation of the sound. 
Again, Owhyhee, which the same navigator considered 
the native name of Hawaii, was a mistake on his part. 
The prefix “OQ” is the sign of the nominative case, but this 
he thought to be a part of the word. Again, not to mul- 
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tiply examples of an identical nature, the name Yazoo 
was applied to the present city under the erroneous idea 
that this was the Indian word for the locality. In reality, 
the Cherokees and Choctaws apply the term “ Yazoo” 
to all the mounds and fortifications strewn along the 
Yazoo River, and not to any particular spot. Major 
Savage made a similar blunder when he named the 
Yosemite Valley in California, under the idea that 
“ Yosemite” was the name for the grizzly bear, the 
emblem of the Golden State. It means no such thing. 
In America of late years there has been a sentimental 
outcry about preserving the old Indiannames. The result 
is that some of the States are bespattered with uncouth 
designations, the more euphonious ones being in truth 
as much Indian as they are Timbuctooese—the Indians 
who are supposed to be thus complimented always 
imagining that they are English words, while the exact 
translation of some of them would astound the senti- 
mental creatures who are so charmed with them. Indians, 
like nearly all barbarous or savage people, rarely 
have any general name for a great lake or river. 
They apply some name to their particular part of it, 
and that name it has usually been found means “ she 
lake” or “the river.” 

A very instructive volume could indeed be written on 
American nomenclature. The early settlers usually 
named their towns and villages after those they had left 
in Europe. Hence NewEngland nomenclature, when 
not smacking of Puritanism, as in the Salems, Provi- 
dences, Martha Vineyards, and so forth, is a mere repeti- 
tion of that of England. Then-came the craze for 
attaching vé//e to the end of a prosaic name, and thus we 
have the Stiggins-villes and Slocum-villes which make a 
modern Yankee of esthetic taste anathematise his 
nearest ancestors. Virginia, on the other hand, until it 
ceased to be loyal, was fond of giving the names of the 
Royal family to its “ plantations ” and towns. Then came 
the classical craze—for the American Republicans, like 
the French ones, always hankered after the ancients. 
Accordingly there are sixteen Troys within the limits of 
the Union, all of which are standing contradictions 
to the poet’s assertion that //iium fuit. To New York 
State, however, the subject of classical nomenclature 
is a peculiarly painful one. To a certain Surveyor- 
General of the name of De Witt the Empire State 
is indebted for its Uticas and Ithacas, its Homers 
and Virgils, its Romes and Athens, and which haye 
from that centre spread all over the Union. Shakespeare 
has but one town named after him, though the two 
villages of Romeo and Juliet afford his manes some con- 
solation. But we have Energy’s, Friendship’s, Har- 
mony’s, Liberty’s, and Equality’s in abundance. A 
traveller breakfasts at Carthage in the morning, dines at 
Leyden at noon, and sups at Denmark by evening. 
There is indeed no limit to the eccentricities of American 
nomenclature. A whole county from the State of New 
York was bodily transferred to Wisconsin, every town, 
village, and hamlet being faithfully reproduced. As for 
the Jacksonvilles, Washingtons, Clays, Websters, and so 
forth, they are so numerous that a letter addressed to 
one of these places would travelfrom Vermont to Oregon, 
unless the State were added. Even then it might fail to 
reach its destination unless the county were also 
appended. All this is very puzzling. But what are the 
Transatlantic Romulus and Remus to do when they 
see on every side of them such places as Dirttown 
(Georgia), Gin Henry (Missouri), and Smallpox (II- 
linois)? or what man_ with ordinary self-respect 
could become a householder—unless in a well-paid 
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to the men who “ stood drinks.” The late Arctic Expe- ‘ ; 


sinecure —in Longacoming, Fuddletown, Buggaboo 
Kickaboo, Wegee, or Maxinkuckee, though possibly the 
love of filthy lucre might tempt him to work a gold 
“claim” in California bearing the title of Horse Beef 
Bar, Jackass Gulch, Shirt Tail Bar, Rag Town, Love 
Letter Camp, Gospel Gulch, Gouge Eye, Bogus Thunder, 
Jim Crow Cafion, Jump-off-Jack, or Ground Hogs 
Glory? A few years ago a supremely genteel Legislature 
passed a Bill changing some of the worst of the State 
names—and some of these, though disguised under 
Indian-looking, hyphen-jointed polysyllabic words, are 
“simply outrageous—substituting in their place fine French 
-ones. But they repented them of their Act. What can 
“be done with a people who corrupted Sauterelle into 
“Sowtail, or Anse des Cousins into Nancy Cousins Bay ? 
-¥French names have indeed fared badly at the hands of 
Who would nowadays recognise 
‘Chapeau Dieu in Shepody Mountain, Marais d’Ogée as 
Merodosia, Mauvaise Terre as Movister Creek, Cap a 
Vail as Capolite, Rivitre qui court as Quicurre River, or 
Baie d’Espoir as the Despair Bay of Newfoundland ? 
Our Colonies have not aimed at such lofty flights, and 
hence have not as yet fallen so lamentably. Beyond the fact 
that all the streets in Christchurch, in New Zealand, are 
named after Episcopal dignitaries, and all those in Napier 
after poets and philosophers, there are no particular 
eccentricities to record. In New Zealand the native- 
name craze has, however, taken possession of the people. 
“But as luckily the nomenclators had the assistance of Sir 


» “George Grey, they have not hit so wildly wide of the 


‘mark as the amateur philologists of America, and, we 
‘may add, of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, though 
in these Colonies the homely Dutch names have ousted 
out English, Kaffir, Hottentot, Bechuana, and Bush- 


¢ man alike. 


Surely the Geographical Society are not going to tread 


“this dangerous ground ? Ifthey do they will waste their 


‘time grinding air. But one reform they can effect, if 
like Dr. Johnson they would only clear their “ minds of 
cant” and grotesque “‘loyalty”—that is, to set their faces 
sternly against the multiplication of places named after 
the Royal Family. These names have been repeated to 
such an extent as to render our maps a mere chaos of 
Alberts, Victorias, Georges, and Charlottes, enough to 
confuse all description, and puzzle instead of enlighten- 
ing. It is a law of scientific nomenclature that once a 
place or object gets a name no other must be applied 
to it, and the first-named place or object has a monopoly 
in that name. But of late years the wholesome rule has 
been systematically disregarded, until we have Mr. 
Stanley coolly changing the Congo, which for 300 years 
has been so known, to the Livingstone! There are six- 
teen St. Etiennes, as the proprietor of Le JVouvelist: 
recently discovered to his cost when he unwittingly 
libelled the curés of all the sixteen; but who wants 
more than one cape, bay, island, or town named 
“in honour” of, say, Prince Florestan? The Admi- 
ralty ought also to put a check on the insensate 
toadyism of naval surveyors. They simply bespatter 
their charts with the names of Lords of the Admiralty, 
their sons, wives, daughters, sisters, aunts, nephews, 
nieces, and grandmothers, while the minor points are 
named after the obscurities of the nearest colonial town, 
who may have shown some hospitality to the surveyors, 
or from whom they may have won money at whist and 
billiards. In one case the surveyor used to devote islands 
to ball-givers, capes to dinner-party people, bays to the 
payers for champagne suppers, inlets to the ladies who 
gave nice picnics, reefs to the venal beauties, and shoals 
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dition was a lamentable instance of the absurd lengths : 


which amateur nomenclators, unbridled by 

can run to. The Committees who worked so hard and un-: 
selfishly to equip the explorers with documents were never 
noticed, while the young ladies and gentlemen of the 
officers’ acquaintance had their hitherto unknown names 
affixed near the Pole! The great Arctic travellers were 
passed over, whilst the most intense obscurity in the 
scientific world got an island, and another a bay. One 
surveyor is said to have named all his points after the 
Lords of the Admiralty, but hearing that the Ministry 
had gone out of power, erased from his chart the name 
of Géschen and inserted that of Ward Hunt! Have the 


Geographical Society moral courage to put their foot — 


down on such sickening absurdity ? 
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[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 


letters which appear under this heading. | 
a 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—To give your readers a clear idea of the possi- Ee 
bility and probability of a modus vivendi between 


t 


€ 
; 


e 


England and Russia, I must invite them to examine with 


me the position and destinies of Russia in Europe and 
in universal history. 


Politicians in Austria say there are three strong © 


elements of power in Russia, and as many germs of future 
weakness and decomposition. The first one they believe 
to be the great masses of population, above 100,000,000; 
(2) the utter ignorance of the people, which necessitates an 
unconditional obedience to government ; and (3) the im- 
mense numbers of soldiers, which makes a loss of 200,000 
to 300,000 men in war time seem almost a trifle to the 
leader of the army. The weak points, they say, lie in the 
Poles, the Jews, and the Germans inhabiting the south- 
western provinces of the Empire; (2) in the immense 
debt and in the depreciation of the paper money; and 


(3) in the vastness of the frontier line, which to defend 
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would be almost impossible in the case of a serious Euro- ie | 


pean war. 


Although at first sight those views seem not to be quite — - 


groundless, yet politicians in Prussia, from King Frederick _ 


the Great to Prince Bismarck the yet greater, appear to 


have another opinion of the situation, as I soon shall try 
to prove ; and Napoleon I., who adopted the Austrian” 


view, had soon to repent his rash campaign of 1812. 
Frederick II. reckons in his memoirs the vastness of the 
Russian frontier, backed by as vast an inward é¢endue, a 
strong point in Russian strategic movements ; Napoleon 
penetrated as far as Moscow, but was not able to 
keep the whole line of attack, and had it not been 


for some mistakes of Russian generals would have 


been taken prisoner at the Beresina river with all 
the débris of his starved and frozen army.. Frederick 
II. said of the national character of the Poles (with regard 


onlyto political matters, I hope) that they were too boasting 


in fortune and too low-spirited in misfortune, and there- 
fore little reliable in political matters. Napoleon I., who 
at the death of a colonel, caused by too much oe 
and shouting at his return from the Island of Elba, 


he must be a Pole, because his head was found to be 


narrow and his heart wide, relied perhaps too little 
upon a Polish alliance in his wars with Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia; at that time a restoration of Poland might 
perhaps have proved a good counterpoise to the forma- 
tion of the Triple Alliance, which later on became s0 
obnoxious to Liberalism in Europe. But Austria now 
exhibits another opinion of the strength of the Polish 
element counterbalancing Panslavism, which, of course, 
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eat mistake in the 
e superiority of the 
to all other 


is not a sin in a moral sense, but a 
Talleyrand meaning of the word. 
politically new Russian people, with 


Slavonic tribes in general, and to Poland particularly, can . 


— be demonstrated by their language, religion, and 
istory. 

There can be no question of the superiority of the 
Russian language in grammar and literature compared to 
those of Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, Czechia (Bohemia), 
and so on ; and if we consider the large amount of Latin 
words and phraseology enforced upon the Slavonic spirit 
in the Polish speech ; if we consider the insufficiency of 
the Latin alphabet in rendering the originally powerful 
sounds of the Slavonic idiom; if, lastly, we compare the 
free and elastic rhythm of Russian poetry with the un- 
pleasant and almost insupportable everlasting penulti- 
mate of the Polish idiom, there can be no hesitation in 
yielding the palm to the superior attractions of the Russian 
tongue. 

A second point of preponderance is Russia’s indepen- 
dent religion. Latin Church service, Latin inquisition, 
and Jesuitism have brought all that moral and material 
unhappiness upon the private character as well as politi- 
cal body of the Poles, which has been witnessed by 
History during the last three centuries ; whereas religion 
in Russia proper never has had any political or even 
domestic significance (with the exception of a comforting 
one during the dominion of the Tartars). One might be 
rather inclined to say that the Russians form to this very 
day a ¢abula rasa with regard to religion ; they don’t know 
what intolerance is. All that some apostates from, or 
disciples of, Roman Catholicism getting a position of 
faithless officials in Russia could produce by stirring up 
the Russian peasantry against Germans, Mohametans, 
and Jews was a shaking of the head in a kind of com- 
miseration for the unbeliever. But as long as there is no in- 
stigator the simple Russian either cares little for difference 
of creed, or even is rather inclined to honour other persua- 
sions like his own. The mobs in Polish parishes, on the 
contrary, at every given opportunity exhibit such religious 
disturbances as to necessitate police intervention to pro- 
tect non-Catholics against their fanatic fury. Last, not 
least, is the ease of reform, when time and national 
development will demand it ; for the Russian Synod is in 
the country itself, whereas the Polish Bishop represents 
but a messenger, an officer, a servant, and sometimes but 
a slave of the Italian Hierarch at Rome, who neither 
understands the heart nor cares much for the spiritual 
wants of his Slavonic subjects. 

The third source of Russian strength facing Poland is 
that she is backed by Asiatic tribes who are far below her 
own political development—a condition which has made 
the Russian’s belief in his own superiority a matter of 
course ; whereas Poland has had almost continually to 
bow before her more instructed neighbours of the West, 
until at last she was altogether subdued, divided, and 
subdivided by her surrounding Powers—a state of thinys 
which could not fail to injure her character as a European 
‘political body. 

From a politico-economical point of view it is not only 
ridiculous, but even sinful—something like self-mutila- 
tion—if Russia neglects, estranges, abuses, or molests by 
testriction her five millions of Jews, instead of making 
the regular State use, not abuse, of those sober indus- 
trious, and clever people, who no doubt might easily and 
speedily balance the national debit and credit of the 
whole Empire, as soon as to them were granted even only 
those rights and that freedom of settlement which are 
granted to all aliens and foreigners of all Christian, Mo- 
hametan, and Pagan creeds by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The more beneficial for the whole Empire would 
it prove, of course, if full citizenship were granted to them, 
to claim which they have a full historical right, 
because, first, they have had that right before Russia 
conquered the Western provinces from Poland, where 
the bulk of the Jewish nation are now settled ; secondly, 
because they have always been faithful to Russia, having 
kept themselves aloof of all fostering disturbances and 
insurrection, as other nationalities everywhere under 
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similar circumstances did and do. The great misfi 

is that at the head of Russian administra siline ae 
scarcely find more than one or two men who have been 
through @ regular school of Political Economy; the 
great majority of Ministers and counsellors of State are 
of military, naval, or civil law training, who in the 
capacity of officials (tchinovnyks), during a long period 
of years, have little by little succeeded in climbing up the 
ladder of State service, and, like all sciolists, have but a 
limited view of politico-economical matters. The few 
voices of those who know how useful the emancipation 
of the Jews has proved in Western Europe must be over- 
heard or withholden altogether. 

Had the Western Powers any economical interest in 
furthering the emancipation of the Jews in Russia, they, 
in spite of the publicly-acknowledged principle of non- 
intervention, would no doubt have found means and 
ways while drinking tea or champage, while dancing at 
balls or riding on horseback, either in fun or earnest, by 
chat or by regular discussion, to initiate Russian 
administrators into the free-masonry of Political 
Economy, and to explain the foolishness of treating 
so many millions of first-rate members of the State 
as aliens—nay, like enemies or criminals—and thus 
weakening the finances, the frontiers, and the unity of 
the whole Empire. Unhappily, again, the Foreign 
Powers think they have little economical reason for taking 
upon themselves the trouble of so acting in a mere sense 
of humanity. On the contrary, the more Russia becomes 
dependent on their financiers, their industry and com- 
merce, the more the Russian people are helplessly poor, 
disunited, oppressed, the easier might be an attack upon 
her or a defence against her, and the more commerce 
and industry might be handled by their countrymen, who 
would bring home the golden sheaves from the widespread 
fields of their activity in Russia. So they seem to think. 
Yet this in reality is most certainly but a great mistake, 
in spite of all the old theories of “divide et impera.” If 
you reduce a person to utmost poverty, you drive him to 
acts of despair; if you keep a man in utter dependence, 
you necessarily demoralise him ; and we never can con- 
trol the doings of demoralised people. He would not 
pay his debts, he would cease to work with wonted 
energy, and consequently he would not be able to buy 
your goods as he used to do before, and ultimately, sadly 
feeling he possesses no gold or silver and other valuables, 
he would begin to make use of the iron lance and the 
steel sword, as the Russian poet sings, for taking by 
force what he could not buy by goodwill. That is really 
the origin of not only Russian, but all European 
Nihilism. 

But after all there can be no reasonable ground why 
Western policy should oppose itself or look awry at an 
emigration of a large number of Jews from Russia to 
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia proper, with a view of form- 
ing there agricultural, industrial, or commercial colonies 
under an English Protectorate. Nowadays one needs not 
be very learned to understand the profound truth of the 
Malthusian theory about over-population. Simple 
Japanese policemen, accompanied by Prussian officials 
at a nightly visit to different low dens at Berlin, have 
recently been enabled to learn what an overcrowded 
population means, even in one of the most enlightened 
cities of Europe. Hundreds have been found lying 
asleep between horses or pigs; hundreds lying round 
dung-hills, mud-pits, or simply on the hard stone pave- 
ment of an inn courtyard. No doubt can therefore 
arise with regard to the usefulness of an emigration 
from Europe of some millions of poor people to other 
parts of the world where working hands are in great 
request, where an easy living can be got by any man 
who is not a drunkard, not idle or immoral. 

I hope to continue this subject in my next, and am, 
Sir, yours, &c., MaTHeas KEpDIM. 


—_————— NNT 


Joun BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent ae 
j Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
ee dae of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmors StRzst, London, W. 
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VACCINATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—In your issue of the 7th inst. is a letter on 
Vaccination which, by an oversight, I did not 
append my nameto. I would also mention a mistake 
in the name of Tholapore, not Ghalapore. If not too 
troublesome, may I request you to be good enough to 
direct these corrections to be made ?—Yours faithfully, 

ABRAHAM GOODALL, F.R.C.S., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals 

Worthing, 16th Feb., 1880. (late Indian Army). 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
a 
PERUVIAN FINANCE. 

CCORDING to all appearances, the prospects of 

_ Peruvian bondholders continue to improve 
steadily. The news to hand by cable this week announces 
that the Chilian Government have completed a survey 
of the guano deposits in the province of Tarapaca, and 
that the authorities have discovered that the total 
amount of the best quality of the manure now existing 
there is 1,500,000 tons. ‘The telegram in question adds 
that the loading stages could be rapidly and cheaply 
repaired. If these statements should prove accurate, 
the advantage to the bondholders is obvious. The 
total value of the overdue coupons of the Peruvian 
Loans of 1870 and 1872 is about £8,000,000, and at 
the low average of £5 per ton net, including in the 
expenses the Chilian royalty of #1 per ton, the yield of 
these guano beds would about cover this overdue 
amount. As it is proposed to cut off the overdue 
coupons, and issue a bond for the amount, both interest 
and principal guaranteed on this yield, it is clear that 
in a sense the bondholders of Peru start on a fresh and 
clear footing. In point of fact what is suggested is to 
capitalise the arrears of interest, and pay off, so to speak, 
the dishonoured paper of Peru, with interest, leaving the 
original bond with its rights intact. The nominal value 
of the arrear coupons is £25 and £30 in the loans of 
1872 and 1870 respectively. 

The question arises—What, then, is the security 
remaining for the original bond? According to the 
estimates made it is quite worthless, so far, at least, as 
the guano is concerned. The only resort which the 
bondholders have is to the deposits of nitrate of soda. 
These by common consent are regarded as practically 
inexhaustible, and in the best-informed circles we gather 
that the annual net yield from the deposits of the salt 
now in possession of the Chilians may be set down at 
about £1,000,000. This, after defraying the interest 
and amortisation charges of the existing mortgages, 
amounting to about £4,000,000, would still yield 
a fair surplus to the bondholders. That the 
public creditors of Peru are entitled to these nitrate 
deposits, there can be no question whatever. The 
prospectus of each of the Peruvian Loans pledged 
as a security to the bondholders not only the guano 
deposits, the railways, &c., but also the “general 
receipts of the Republic.” And the nitrates have always 
formed one of the sources of revenue to the Peruvian 
Government. But this point has been rendered clear 
beyond dispute by Peruvian Ministers themselves. Ina 
letter addressed to the Zimes, and printed on the 3oth 
August, 1875, Sefior Galvez, the then Minister at this 
Court, stated in defence of the credit of his country, that 
“the bondholders of Peru seem to rely only on the 
guano, or on the nitrate of soda, as if the country 
possessed no other sources,” &c. And we may 
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| add. io; this that py have reason to believe a e ‘ 


similar attestations, addressed direct from the 
ment at Lima, are in the possession of our Foreign 


Office here. As we have previously expressed our- — 





selves, the prospects of Peruvian bondholders must now : 4 
rest entirely with the honour of the Chilian Govern. 


ment. The sovereignty of Peru, with its capacity to. 
commit the most barefaced frauds with impunity, has . 
now passed away; and from a civilised Governmentit 
may be hoped that full justice will be rendered. Sofar 
the conduct of the Chilian Republic has been honest and _ 


straightforward. i 


EGYPT. 


NOTHER hitch has taken place in the solution of — 
the Egyptian financial problem. The Powersare 
again in negotiation for the formation of a Committee of 


Liquidation ; and to the general public this must seem 
not a little astonishing after all the reassurances lately _ 


given. The facts, however, are easy of explanation, and 
not quite discouraging, though somewhat curious in 


character. Substantially speaking, Egypt is a countryin 


many respects without a sovereign legislature. The laws - 
of the land, administered by the international tribunals, 


are laws which are unalterable except by the consent of = &j 


the Great Powers; and as each of the reforms suggested 


by the Controllers in regard to the public debt, floating 
or otherwise, is barred by the jurisdiction of these tribu- 
nals, it is clear that in the absence of the general consent 


of the creditors the hands of the Government are com- 
pletely tied in attempting any reforms. However equi- 
table the proposed rearrangements may be, they cannot __ 
be adopted and enforced by the international courts 
without the authorisation of the Great Powers. Noone 
can have much doubt that the recommendations of the __ 
Controllers will ultimately become law, but unhappily 
the process requires time. It is to be hoped, however, 7 


that the Powers will give their approval direct, and so 


save the needless formality of a gathering of representa- 


tives at Cairo to endorse foregone conclusions. 


FINE ARTS. 


—— 
THE DRAMATIC FINE ART GALLERY. 
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HOSE who visited the Dramatic Fine Art Gallery — 


at 158, New Bond Street, on Saturday last hardly es | 


knew what they had to expect. What was Dramatic — 
Fine Art? Was it scene painting, or portraiture, as 


applied to actors? or were Messrs. G. W. Anson and 
E. G. Osborn, the manager and secretary, going to 


favour us with lectures on theatrical decoration and the ~ 


utilisation of the fine arts on the stage? It appeared, 


however, on arriving at the pretty gallery that, in the 


words of the prospectus, ‘‘many ladies and gentlemen, 
arduously engaged in the amusement of the public on the 


boards of our theatres, find time to cultivate and practise 


the gentler and more quiet pursuits of brush and pencil.” 
Here, then, are original paintings, drawings, and busts 


by actors and actresses of the day, while there are — 


also portraits and sketches of actors and actresses now 
engaged on the boards, with others of the histrions of 
a past generation; while pictures by other artists not 
being actors are admitted, but the subjects must be 
of a dramatic character, The idea is a good one, 
though we fancy it will require not a little energy to 
keep the exhibition up to a reasonable standard of 
excellence, and the promoters should endeavour ;t0 
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strengthen it from time to time by the acquisition of 
such dramatic pictures as the possessors of private 
collections may be willing to lend for such a pur- 
se. , 

meses the gallery, we come first, downstairs, to a 
couple of well-painted portraits of Messrs. Phelps and 
Webster by Mr. Richard Waller, the President of the 
Leeds Society of Artists, which show sound workman- 
ship. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield has painted Mr. 
David James, catching the actor’s expression cleverly. 
Mr. W. H. Kendal, of the St. James’s, shows himself 
as clever with the brush as he is on the boards; for here 
are sketches of Mr. Hare as Lord Kildare, and Mr. 
Compton as Touchstone, which would do credit to a 
professional artist. Mr. Forbes-Robertson is well repre- 
sented by a masterly picture of a man in armour, firmly 
modelled and decisively painted; a portrait of the 
artist’s father, and also a delightful portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry. Mr. Jefferson is seen to be cunning with the 
brush in views of a sea-coast at sundown, and a Scotch 
loch. Mr. Henry Neville gives us a view in the High- 
lands, and a portrait of himself as Charles Surface, which 
has merit. There are several works here by the late Mr. 
Charles Mathews, which show his facile touch to advan- 
tage, his last painting and his first attempt in oil exhi- 
bited here side by side being especially interesting. 
Mr. Archer’s portrait of Mr. Henry Irving as Charles I. 
is lent by the artist, and another Scotch academician, the 
late Sam Bough, is represented by three admirable 
water-colours. Mr. E. H. Sothern, a younger son of 
the famous actor, sends a very bright and clever sketch 
of an Italian woman, in which he has been reminiscent 
of the manner of Fortuny, and there are also some good 
bits of still life by the same painter. Miss Ella Dietz 
may be commended for her “ Bacchante” and “A 
Japanese Lily ”—the latter a capital bit of colour—and 
Mr. J. E. Soden exhibits a clever little picture of an 
actor in character. Among other actors who prove 
themselves to have a certain amount of artistic 
skill, and who exhibit here, may be mentioned Messrs. 
Fred Vokes, George Conquest, J. P. Burnett, and Alfred 
Maltby. On the screens, and in the gallery upstairs, 
there are clever sketches by Mr. F. Gunning Wyatt, who 
sends, among other drawings, his well-known “ Beauty's 
Daughter,” Matt Stretch, Wallis Mackay, F. Barnard, 
and A. H. Wall. Among opera singers Messrs. Santley, 
‘Perren, and Lyall show considerable artistic skill, the 
latter being clever at caricature. It should be noted also 
that the promoters of the Gallery have secured specimens 
of the work of David Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, 
Macnee, Clint, and E. M. Ward. The exhibition may 
on the whole be pronounced one of considerable interest, 
and should certainly attract those who are interested 
either in art or the drama. 


MUSIC. 
_— 
“AIDA” IN ENGLISH. 
ERY nearly the same words that we wrote last 
week about “Lohengrin” would serve as a 
criticism of the English performance of “ Aida” given 
by the Carl Rosa Company on Thursday night’ Again 
was the general representation more than creditable, and 
again did the opera derive increased interest through 
being sung in the native tongue of the audience. We 
have more than once pointed out that Verdi has sought 
in his latest work to give complete musical. illustration 
to the text, and how admirably he has done so is appre- 
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ciated by all who can comprehend the capital Italian 
libretto of Signor Ghislanzoni. The English trans- 
lation of this has been accomplished by Mr. Henry 
Hersée, an adept in the work of adaptation and 
in discovering words that “ yearn ”—as Wagner puts it— 
for musical expression (!) It might be taken for granted, 
therefore, that “ Aida” in English sounded as well as 
our “ intractable ” language would permit. 

The part of Aida was undertaken, for the first time in 
London, by Miss Minnie Hauk, and is the second rd 
that has been placed in her hands during the Carl Rosa 
season. Why she has not been entrusted with more we 
cannot say, but it appears rather a waste of money and 
talent to have had Miss Hauk in the company and not to 
have made more use of her services. However, n’importe. 
Coming to the question as to how this versatile artist 
played her difficult part, we find ourselves under the 
necessity of reiterating old praises. The same rare in- 
telligence, perfect command of her powers, and ability 
to adapt herself to any character, tragic or comic, again 
enabled Miss Hauk to secure a legitimate triumph. But 
for the enjoyment her impersonations afford, one could 
almost wish to catch this young lady tripping—for once 
in a way giving the critic a chance to complain. The 
worst thing that can be said about her Aida is that the 
complexion was much too light for an Ethiopian. It was 
Mongolian rather than African, Against her singing, 
her acting, and her conception we have nought to urge ; 
the plaudits of the audience may be endorsed without 
reserve, and Miss Hauk’s Aida be placed side by side 
with her Carmen and her Katherine. Another genuine 
success was Miss Josephine Yorke’s Amneris. It was a 
worthy emulation of the advance made in her Ortrud, 
and more than once did this rising young artist, by her 
vigorous dramatic expression, evoke a storm of applause. 
The Radamés of Mr. Maas was vocally excellent, but 
histrionically a failure, while in both respects Mr, 
Ludwig, as Amonasro, left nothing to be desired. The 
other parts were in efficient hands. The band were at 
their best, but the chorus somewhat disappointed us by 
singing out of tune in the first act. Mr. Randegger 
conducted. 

Mr. Carl Rosa, who had returned from Nice on 
Monday, was in a private box during part of the per- 
formance. We are glad to hear his health is improved, 
but it is not yet certain that he will conduct an opera 
before the end of the season. Meanwhile, “ Aida” 
will constitute a great attraction, for in its present form 
it is decidedly a hit. 


HERR JOACHIM’S RENTREE. 


HE musical critic of the leading journal has set an 
excellent example in neither describing the well- 

known characteristics of a Joachim premitre at the 
“Pops,” nor exhausting his eulogistic vocabulary on the 
virtuoso’s style of leading a Beethoven quartet and 
rendering a Bach solo, At the same time so important 
an event in the yearly progress of our musical season 
cannot be passed over without notice, Indeed, the great- 
ness of the artist and his unwaning popularity in England 
demand no Jess. But the critic alluded to has covered 
the only available ground left by his “mew departure” 
by giving an able review of the art life of the distin- 
guished violinist, and more particularly of the influence 
exercised by his annual visits over the musical cultiva- 
tion of his audiences here. All that is left for us to 
record, then, is the fact—always welcome in the case of 
an artist whose powers are apparently perennial—that 
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Herr Joachim is still the same unapproachable master 
of his instrument, and that his playing never awakened 
more enthusiasm than it did in the crowded audience 
which assembled to greet him on Monday. The pianist 
of the concert was once more Mdlle. Janotha, and it is a 
circumstance of some significance in the early career of 
this youthful artist that the applause evoked by her per- 
formances was every bit as loud and hearty as that 
vouchsafed to the hero of the evening. ‘The comparison 
will be pardoned ; for it is a truthful indication of the 
surprising rapidity with which Mdlle. Janotha has won 
her exalted position, and it cannot detract from the bril- 
liancy of so splendid a luminary as the “king of 
violinists.” 


PHILHARMONIC CoNCERTS.—The programme of the 
second concert, which took place on Thursday night, 
was arranged with a singular want of judgment. It 
included two compositions of great length : Herr Xaver 
Scharwenka’s Concerto in B flat, and Beethoven’s 
“‘ Eroica;” no less than three overtures, two long solos 
for the pianoforte, and three separate vocal pieces. The 
‘“‘ Eroica” alone occupies above three-quarters of an hour, 
and to give this magnificent composition to an audience 
already worn out by nearly two hours of modern classical 
music argues an utter want of appreciation both of Beet- 
hoven and of the “staying powers” of amateurs. No 
wonder that the last pieces on the programme were 
performed to an almost empty auditorium. Had Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s classical but tedious “ Naiader” 
overture and Herr Scharwenka’s solos been omitted, the 
concert would have been improved, though still far too 
long ; as it was, the programme was simply preposterous. 
The very best orchestras for classical music in existence 
are those of the Vienna Philharmonic and of the Leipsig 
Gwandhaus. In the concerts which take place at these 
admirably-conducted establishments the “ Eroica” and 
Herr Scharwenka’s concerto would, with one single 
song, have been considered amply sufficient even for the 
highly-trained and extremely musical German audiences. 
It is worth noting, by the bye, that in the “ analytical 
and historical programme,” Mr. Macfarren entirely 
ignores the numerous recent performances on the Con- 
tinent of Donizetti’s “ Don Sebastian.” 

Gossie.—Mr. Arthur Sullivan returns in a few weeks 
from “ Pinafore” and “ Penzance Pirates,” and will suc- 
ceed Sir Michael Costa in the conductorship of Leeds 
Festival. He has, we believe, promised to bring out a 
new oratorio at the Yorkshire gathering. If so, it is to 
be hoped the work is nearly ready, for time presses, and 
burlesque opera is not exactly the thing to throw a com- 
poser of sacred music into the proper vein. By the way, 
has Mr. Sullivan any experience of the sort of men he 
has to deal with in the Leeds Festival Committee? If 
not, we advise him to beware. We should imagine it was 
not for nothing that Sir Michael Costa resigned his post. 
—According to the accounts we have received, Mdme. 
Patti is beset by the same difficulty at Paris that caused 
Mdme. Albani all her troubles at Milan. She is 
supported, with but one or two exceptions, by a 
wretched company. Otherwise the descriptions of 
the diva’s receptions and triumphs in “La _ Tra- 
viata” are glowing in the extreme.—Many people 
seem to be still in doubt as to whether it was Albani 
or her confréres that were hissed at the Scala. It is 
true, as a rule, that what pleases at Florence and 
Bologna is disliked at Milan, and vice vers4. But we 
have every reason to believe that in this instance it 
was not the prima donna who incurred the displeasure 
of the audience that imagines itself the cleverest in the 
world. At any rate she did very properly in coming 


away, and is now singing at the Brussels Monnaie to 
crowded and enthusiastic houses. 
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PHILIP CARPENTER.* 


HE Carpenters afford an instance of varied talents 
appearing in three successive generations. The 
grandfather, Dr. Lant Carpenter, was a man of note in 
his particular religious “persuasion.” Nearly all of his 
children were, or are, eminent personages in science, 
theology, and the philanthropic world, while one or more 
of his grandsons promise to attain a distinction in their 


own walks in life not less marked than that reached by © 


the two generations which have preceded them. Philip 





* Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip Pearsall Carpenter, B.A., 
Ph.D., chiefly derived from his Letters, 
RUSSELL LanT CARPENTER, B.A, 


Edited by his Brother, 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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Carpenter, though perhaps less widely known than some 
of his brothers and sisters—among whom are numbered 
Mary and Dr. W. B. Carpenter—was in some respects a 
more interesting personage than any one of them, Edu- 
cated as a Unitarian minister, he occupied several 
“charges” in that capacity, But Philip was a man of 
peculiar individuality, and even among the creedless 
people individuality is not the characteristic which leads 
to a quiet life. Accordingly, the Warrington minister, 
though he never entirely severed his connection with the 
‘‘body,” ceased for some years to serve it in regular 
clerical offices. He travelled, lecturing on various sub- 
jects, supplying chance pulpits, keeping school, and, 
above all, arranging collections of shells. Indeed, it is 
on his writings as a conchologist that his claim to reputa- 
tion rests. He became possessed, for the ridiculously small 
sum of £50, of some fourteen tons of Mazatlan shells, the 
life’s labour of M. Reigen, a Belgian, who did not live 
to reap the glory of his work. Henceforward the classi- 
fication and description of this collection was the main 
work of Philip’s life. This duty led him to visit various 
museums, chiefly in America, and to extend his researches 
into other departments of malacology, until few faces were 
more familiar to zoologists in the United States and 
Canada than his. In Montreal he latterly took up his 
residence, and there died, in 1877, at the age of fifty- 
seven. The impression which this fraternal memoir 
leaves on our mind is that Philip Carpenter was a 
crochety but a lovable man, full of “views” which in a less 
amiable person would have led to life being one long 
wrangle, and in a vain man being thoroughly detestable. 
But in Carpenter’s case they were only productive of his 
obtaining the reputation of being a kindly soul, a ‘bit 
of a character,” full of genuine simplicity and honesty. 
And, for once, the general opinion was fairly correct. He 
was many things all at once and nothing by halves. His 
life was one long dissent from somebody or something. 
He was a rabid teetotaller, and, if possible, a more 
bitter opponent of tobacco in any form, and of the 
“dead bodies” of animals as food. He was eager for 
tramways; so eager, indeed, that he helped George 
Francis Train to make himself almost as ridiculous as 
possible on the subject at a British Association meeting ; 
while even Mrs. Josephine Butler could not have been 
more pronounced on the peculiarly delicate bit of legis- 
lation to the repeal of which she anda number of equally 
excellent but ill-informed people devote their energies. 
War and soldiers were also objects of Philip Carpenter’s 
antipathy, and slavery was, even in the Southern States, 
so publicly denounced by him, that his courageous indis- 
cretion on one occasion nearly procured him the in- 
vidious distinction of being tarred and feathered and 
ridden on a rail out of the city of St. Louis. His sani- 
tary zeal kept him from being an anti-vaccinationist, 
though even that heresy he would seem latterly to have 
not entirely sheered clear of. He undoubtedly philan- 
dered a little with spiritualism, of which his brother, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, is so uncompromising an opponent ; 
but it is a comfort to find so good a man not permitting 
his universal kindliness to range itself on the side of the 
*‘ unfortunate nobleman.” At all events, we learn nothing 
to the contrary. He abounded in charity; yet he could 
at times—like some of his name—say disagreeable things 
in raspingly plain language. In politics he was a Liberal, 
and perhaps his liberality was less of the partisan type 
than that of some who so class themselves. But yet he 
had not the liberality to see that many might differ from 
him, and yet be quite as honest and even wise as he. 
Philip’s logic was the logic of George III. : “I believe 
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so and so, and I know I am thoroughly honest. Such a 
like person advocates a different course—ergo, he m 
be dishonest "—perhaps a rogue, and probably a f 
He does not intimate so in these exact words ; for, if an 
uncomfortably frank talker, he was innately too much of a 
gentleman to say anything so rude; but he acted as if 
these thoughts were passing through his mind. He 
hated slavery, and justly considered the “institution” 
a blot on the fair fame of a Republic always prating 
about freedom. But yet he never seemed to see that it 
was, to say the least of it, out of place for a foreigner to 
deliver inflammatory addresses on the subject in Southertr 
cities ; and that to aid a few Northern fanatics in defying 
the law by assisting the planters’ servants to escape was 
conduct quiteas bad as the “crime” which he was protesting 
against. Indeed, Philip Carpenter seemed never to have 
recognised the law when it came into collision with his 
own views of right or wrong. His house was broken 
into, and the result was the hand-bill printed on pp. 130- 
131, which is really so thoroughly characteristic of the 
man that we regret our space will not admit of quoting 
it. He was a total abstainer, and was never chary of 
apostrophising those who were either dealers or makers 
of the evil thing. He voted against D’Arcy M‘Gee 
in Canada because that statesman was not free 
from his country’s weakness as regards ‘ poteen,” 
the essential narrowness of Carpenter’s mind lead- 
ing him to prefer putting the Colony’s destinies into 
the hands of a more poorly-endowed individual, whose 
views were the antipodes of his possibly in every 
other respect, rather than aid in raising to power an able 
man whose practice differed from the voter’s theory. Yet 
though he was, among other crotchets, a vegetarian of 
the most pronounced type—and generally dined for about 
6d. or 4d.—he never asked for an analysis of any dish at a 
strange table, and gave animal food to those who wished 
it at his own. His inconsistencies—we derive our con- 
clusions solely from the data in the volume before us, 
and mainly from his letters—were endless, but the sim- 
plicity, unaffectedness, and thorough humility of the man 
make one feel kindly towards him, in spite of all. 
Though brought up at a school attended by the sons of 
the rich, his path in life lay among the poor. When he 
first began housekeeping his companions were a few well- 
conducted working men, who shared his meals, which, to 
save trouble to his housekeeper, were partaken of in the 
kitchen. When he travelled it was always by third-class 
carriages, and when in the South he shared the deck 
passage on steamers with the slaves. His adopted son 
was a poor lad whom he picked up in Washington, and 
whose main claim on his patron’s attention seems to 
have been the fact that “ Robbie” was about the only 
“good boy” obtainable in “that vile city.” Philip 
Carpenter’s eminence as a naturalist is likely to keep 
his memory green ; but it is as a patient, earnest labourer 
in all good works, and as a philanthropist who was always 
busy without being dashed with the Pardiggle and Jel- 
laby ostentation, that he will be most lovingly and 
perhaps even longest remembered. Of the book in 
which the facts of his life are recorded we need say 
nothing more than that it is about as fairly well done 
as a brother’s biography by a brother can be ; for Mr, 
Russell Carpenter allows the subject of it to tell his 
own tale, and wisely spares eulogy or moralising. In 
brief, there have been better biographies of worse men, 
but few which the reader can rise from with more regard 
for the person whose span of life is recorded in it, or 
with less regret that the compiler has undertaken his 
task. 
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A FORBIDDEN LAND.* 


E feel indebted to Mr. Oppert for his zealous and 
W single-handed efforts to raise a corner of the veil 
which conceals from the whole outer world, not excepting 
even China and Japan, the mysterious peninsula of 
Corea. It is only a matter of regret that the attempt, 
threefold repeated, was not attended with success more 
adequate to the risk and trouble incurred. However, 
notwithstanding his failure in the essential and ultimate 
object of his visits to the country—viz., the opening of 
its ports and rivers to foreign trade and commerce by 
means of a treaty with the Regent—Mr. Oppert saw 
enough of the people and the place to form matter for 
the interesting volume with which he now favours us. 
He tells us many things which are new, at least to us, 
and rectifies several errors which by dint of use had 
become classical. For instance, he informs us that Corea 
is not a tributary province of China, that it ceased to be 
so about two centuries ago, and that it is now completely 
independent under a native king, who resides at the town 
hitherto designated King-ki-tao in our geographies, but 
known to the natives as Saoul. About one-half of the 
work is devoted to a historical review from the earliest 
times, and an extremely well-written description of the 
geography, customs, and productions of the country, 
chiefly derived from Chinese and Japanese sources. Per- 
haps we shall best fulfil the wishes of our readers by 
rapidly summarising these chapters. 

The earliest mention of Corea (a corruption of 
Kaoly-li) in the Chinese chronicles dates back to 2400 
B.C., and states it to have been then peopled by various 
tribes, probably both of Mongolian and Caucasian races, 
indeed vestiges still exist of this diversity of origin 
among the inhabitants. The prevalent opinion, there- 
fore, that they are a branch of the Chinese people is not 
well-founded. The frontiers of the present kingdom 
touch the Empires of China and Russia towards the 
north, and in the latter case the boundary line is an un- 
navigable river called the Tumen. Its length north and 
south is about 460 miles, its greatest width about 360, its 
narrowest towards the south about 60 miles. It is 
bounded and traversed by a lofty range of mountains 
called the Petheu-shan, or White-headed Mountains. From 
these descend, east and west, into the Sea of Japan and 
the Yellow Sea, numerous rivers, only one of which, the 
Kang-kiang, has been explored for any considerable dis- 
tance from the mouth. Within three miles of its banks, 
and about seventy up stream, in 37.31 N. lat. and 
126.50 long. E., is situated Saoul—ze., the court of the 
king. It contains from 100,000 to 150,000 inhabitants, 
and although the residence of the Government and prin- 
cipal nobility, is by no means remarkable for the 
regularity of its streets, the beauty of its buildings, or the 
display of goods in its shops. It was chosen to be the 
capital at the end of the sixteenth century, after the total 
destruction of the ancient capital Sunto, during the 
Japanese invasion. This latter has been rebuilt, and has 
become the chief commercial town of Corea; it is 
situated about twenty miles north of the Kang-Kiang, 
The other towns deserving mention are: Ichou; Pieng’an; 
Sjang-tsjn ; and Chosian, with a good harbour on the 
east coast, in the neighbourhood of the Russian 
settlements, ceded by China about twenty years ago. 
The sea-coast is exceedingly dangerous of access, on 
account of the frequent shoals, reefs, and rocky islets 
which surround it, and must always constitute an im- 
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pediment to commerce. We have stated that the earliest’ 
record of Corean affairs goes back upwards of 4000years, | 
at which period it would seem to have been in intermit-- 


tent relations of hostility to, and tributary dependence’ s 


upon, its great western neighbour. Whenever the latter’ 
was strong and united it compelled the princes of at least’ 
the northern provinces of Corea to acknowledge its’ 
supremacy; but every opportunity of throwing off its 
shackles was eagerly seized by the smaller Power, which’ 
on some occasions pushed its success so far as to overrun ’ 
and bring into subjection those portions of China lying’ 
adjacent to its frontier. ‘This state of things, varied by’ 
inter-tribal wars, represent the main features of the history 
of Corea until 200 a.p. In this year the Japanese invaded ’ 
and subdued the country. 
We thus see that the rivalry for dominion over the’ 
regions and islands in their vicinity, between the rulers’ 
of Japan and China, is of very old date, and that it is not 
yet extinct may be understood from the actual contro-: 
versy concerning the suzerainship of the Loo-cho Islands. 
To return to our chronicle. In 372 a.p. the religion 
of Buddha was introduced. In 562 a.p. the Japanese’ 
were expelled by a national revolt. During the four fol- 
lowing centuries the struggles with China were renewed 
under the same conditions as of yore, Japan sometimes 
intervening for the purpose of assisting her former sub- 
jects against her rival. Hitherto the country had been 
divided into three principalities, Kaoli, Petsi, and Sinra, 
one of which occasionally gained the nominal supremacy ; 
but finally, by the victory of the Kaoli over the two others, 
the union of the State was accomplished At nearly the 
same period, 960 a.D., Taitsou, the Chinese emperor, 
was recognised as liege lord. By the termination of 
these wars tranquillity was restored to the sorely-tried 
land, and lasted till the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when Zenghis-Khan, who had lately established 
himself on the throne of China, determined to subdue 
this outlying kingdom and annex it to his wide-spreading 
possessions. His hordes quickly overran the northern 
and eastern parts, but his attention being diverted to the 
more important enterprise against India, he withdrew his 
forces, satisfied with the king’s readiness to become 
tributary. An attempt on the part of his son Octai to 
impose Mongol officers upon the Corean people roused 
their indignation to such a pitch that a general massacre 
of the strangers took place. In a subsequent attempt to 
impose conquest, Octai at the head of a large army was 


worsted, and was glad to conclude peace. Mangou, his - 


son and successor, failed likewise in attempts to subdue 
this stiff-necked people. 

Kublai Khan, the most illustrious of the Mongol 
princes, adopting another policy, strove to conciliate the 
Coreans for the purpose of using them as allies in his 
contemplated invasion of Japan. In this he succeeded, 
and a powerful fleet was equipped in Corean ports to 
convey the united armies to Japan. This formidable 
armada shared the fate of the similar attempt of Philip 
II. to invade our shores. It was overtaken by a tempest 
near the island of Iki, in which the greater part of the 
ships were lost, with all the crews and soldiers on board, 
while those who had been wrecked and thrown upon the 
Japanese coasts were killed by the infuriated natives 
without pity. Kublai desisted after this disaster from his 


long-cherished dream of conquering Japan, but gave 
during the remainder of his reign, many tokens of his 
gratitude for the assistance of his Corean allies. Until 
the close of the fourteenth century the country enjoyed 
peace and prosperity, which was disturbed and broken by 
dynastic jealousies, resulting in the deposition of the 
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reigning house and the accession of the Ni family, which 
maintained itself on the throne down to our times (1864). 
Ni, the founder of the new cynasty, was one of the best 
and wisest kings who ever ruled in Corea. He was the 
first to choose Wang-sien (the present Saoul) as his 
capital on account of its central situation, aad to intro- 
duce the divisional system of eight provinces still extant. 
His country enjoyed the blessings of peace for about two 
hundred years. This happy condition was destroyed by 
the Japanese invasions of 1592 and 1597, which proved 
completely successful for a time, both against the native 
levies and the successive armies sent by the Chinese 
Government to repel the invaders ; but the death of the 
enterprising Taikoon, however, opportunely occurred to 
save the country from becoming a province of the Japanese 
Empire. The remnants of fortifications and fortified 
camps, which are still to be found in many parts of Corea, 
date from this troubled time ; and almost the only fire- 
arms in the country at the present day are those taken 
from the fugitive Japanese after the collapse of the in- 
vasion, or collected on the fields of battle. As the 
results of the Japanese wars a tribute of 300,000 bags of 
rice was imposed upon Corea, which, however, ceased to 
be paid after -a few years ; and a garrison of three hundred 
men was to be maintained in the south-east of the 
peninsula—a stipulation which still exists, though under 
somewhat absurd conditions. 

Since that time (1615) there have been no wars and 
but little communication between the two countries, 
After two expeditions by the Mantchu Emperors of 
China in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
which were repulsed by the Coreans, the latter adopted 
the strict system of separation and seclusion which has 
existed ever since, so that the Chinese and Japanese are 
as much in the dark as to what happens in the country 
as we are ourselves. At long intervals a mission is sent 
to Pekin to present articles of Corean produce, such as 
paper, ginsing, &c., to the Emperor, for which other 
articles of the same value are returned. This, we are 
told, is in token of amity, not of subjection. Towards 
the end of the last century Christianity was introduced 
into the country by Roman Catholic missionaries via 
Pekin, and we may estimate the success obtained by 
their labours from the fact that in 1866, when the 
Government commenced a persecution of the new 
religion, more than 10,000 of its votaries were put to 
death. Among the victims were nine European mission- 
aries, to avenge whose death a French expedition was 
fitted out, which limited its operations to destroying a 
town on the coast—an act which has naturally tended to 
embitter the feelings of the Government still more against 
foreigners and their religion. Mr. Oppert estimates the 
population at about fifteen millions. His account of the 
character of the people is much in their favour, and he is 
quite enthusiastic in his opinion of the natural resources 
of the country, especially its minerals. We recommend 
the work as capital reading, both entertaining and in- 
structive. 


DOWDEN’S SOUTHEY.* 


IXTY or seventy years ago the fame of Robert 
Southey was second to none, except that of Byron, 
among living English authors, Young men at the Uni- 
versities spouted his epics; to him, as the doyen of 
literature, were addressed the first attempts in prose or 
-yerse of young enthusiasts of both sexes; from him 





* Southey. By tay Men of Letters Series. 


aspirants to the perilous profession of literature received 
words of kindly encouragement or friendly wisdom. Hé 
it was who rescued from oblivion the remains of that 
promising but then much over-rated poet, Henry Kirke 
White ; to him were submitted the first feverish efforts of 
the strange, weird muse of the sisters Bronté. To see the 
Tory author of “ Thalaba,” the visionary and Republican 
Shelley undertook the then long and wearisome journey 
to the romantic wilds of Keswick. Yet who now reads 
“Thalaba?” Who has read “Joan of Arc,” “ Madoc,” 
“The Curse of Kehama,” or even “ Roderick,” pronounced 
by Byron the finest poem of the time ? It is to be feared 
that these stately and long-winded productions slumber 
forgotten on the shelves of our libraries, and are seldom 
asked for but by curious students of literary history. 
Nor have his minor poems, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the “ Ballads,” fared better ; they are to be found as 
very subsidiary constituents of various poetical antho- 
logies and other miscellaneous collections. There is, 
indeed, we believe, an edition of his principal works on 
hand which is sometimes demanded, but may generally be 
picked up cheapon the second-hand bookstalls. His prose 
works—at least his more ambitious ones, such as “* The 
History of Brazil,” and *‘ The History of the Peninsular 
War”—are, if possible, more forgotten still. The former 
was, as Mr. Dowden observes, necessarily excluded 
from the first rank by the nature of the subject, and the 
latter suffers by comparison with the classical work of 
Sir William Napier. The “ History of Portugal,” indeed, 
might have become a monumental pillar of our historical 
literature. But that dream of his youth was destined 
never to be fulfilled. And it is pathetic to read how in 
his age, bowed by domestic affliction, when his eyes had 
grown dim, and the pen began to tremble in his erst so 
facile hand, he reverted to the cherished project of 
years only to be overtaken by “ second childishness 
and mere oblivion.” 

Those works of his, however, of which he thought 
least, the “ Life of Nelson” and the “ Life of Wesley,” 
are in everyone’s hands, and have served to keep his 
memory green. But those who appreciate Southey as 


an almost unrivalled biographer are generally oblivious 


of the fact that he was once considered not only a great 
historian, but also a great poet. ‘‘ The Doctor,” that 
book of which Edgar Poe was perchance thinking 
when he 
* Pondered weak and weary 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore,” 
is perhaps the most read of his writings; and many 
** little men and women ” have been delighted with the 
nursery classic it contains, the story of the three bears. 
But a hasty and superficial generation, which cannot 
find time to read any work of epic magnitude—the 
“‘ Faery Queene,” “ Paradise Lost,” or the “ Canterbury 
Tales ”—will scarcely be induced, even by Mr. Dowden’s 
admirable and sympathetic criticism, to take an interest 
in the adventures of a mythical Welsh Prince among 
almost as mythical Mexicans, or “ The Oriental Poem 
of the Destruction of the Dom Daniel.” Still the series 
of which this volume is one could hardly make any 
pretension to completeness were the name of Southey 
left out. He was par excellence a man of letters. If the 
Hibernicism be permissible, he was a man of letters when 
he was a boy of eighteen, with Wat Tyler, Joan of 
Arc, and all sorts of chivalrous and revolutionary fancies 
seething in his head ; he was a man of letters still when, 
white-haired and infirm, a cruel destiny paralysed the 
faculties of one of the keenest intelligences and noblest 


natures that Britain has produced. He is, said Byron, 
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+ our one existing entire man of letters.” “To have that 
poet’s head and shoulders,” he characteristically added, 
“I would almost have written his Sapphics.” At the 
present day he is chiefly remembered as a poet by 
Byron’s yindicative satire in the “ Dedication to ‘ Don 
Juan’” and the “ Vision of Judgment.” And there can 
be no doubt that the public opinion of Southey’s cha- 
racter and poetical achievements has been greatly 
biassed by the vituperation of the poet of more fiery 
genius. An “Epic Renegade,” “Tory Turncoat,” and 
what not is the accepted estimate of Southey’s poli- 
tical opinions. Yet if any reader will take the pains to 
look through the articles, principally in the Quarterly 
Review, written by Southey, and of which a summary is 
given by Professor Dowden (pp. 154, 155), he will find 
it difficult to consider him a Tory at all, as Toryism was 
understood in those days. Many reforms he advocated 
have only been achieved within the last few years, and 
many remain still to be striven for. His position was in 
fact analogous to that of Mr. Lowe and the Adullamites 
in 1867; he said education first, votes afterwards. 

Mr. Dowden has made this monograph pre-eminently 
biographical ; we are told simply and lucidly the story of 
Southey’s life from the day when he was born,likeGoethe, 
‘a great ugly boy,” to the bleak March morning of 
1843 when he was borne to his rest in the quiet church- 
yard of Crosthwaite. The feature that strikes one most 
ia his life is his amazing industry. Professor Dowden 
quotes (p. 116) a letter from the poet to one of his 
oldest friends, in which he says:—“‘I am writing, 
1. The Histcry of Portugal. 2. The Chronicle of the 
Cid. 3. The Curse of Kehama. 4. Espriella’s Letters. 
Look you, all these I am writing.” It is also curious to 
note the difference of remuneration he received for his 
works. Thus for “ Madoc,” the great epic written for 
posterity, he received, after twelve months’ sale, the 
magnificent sum of £3 17s. 6d.; for the “ History of 
Brazil,” a work of stupendous toil, less than he did for 
a single article in the Quarterly. On the other hand, 
for his “Naval Biography” he was promised five 
hundred guineas a volume, and he was at one time 
asked to contribute a daily article to the Zimes at a 
fixed salary of two thousand pounds per annum; he 
preferred, however, the Lake country, his library, his 
children, and his cats, to the restless life of the metro- 
polis. 

Were the book before us not so essentially bio- 
graphical, we should be disposed to quarrel with the 
specimens of Southey’s verse which Mr. Dowden gives 
us, we presume, in illustration of the poet’s feeling, and 
mot for their intrinsic merit. Here is some of this 
namby-pambyism :— 

“ With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe, 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 


My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thankful gratitude.” 


No one knows better than Mr. Dowden that from 
Southey’s poems can be gathered passages of a sculp- 
tured dignity akin to the verse of Landor, and articulate 
with a noble morality that reminds one of the most 
elevating passages of Milton. It would have been 
advisable perhaps to give some instances of his verse in 
which the interest was-not entirely biographical, for the 
general reader, for whom, no doubt, this book was 
written, is not likely to turn to the original. We must, 
however, express our gratitude to Mr. Dowden for a 
truly scholarly, and delightful monograph of a great 
writer who of late years has been undeservedly 
neglected. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.* _ 


T last an English book on cookery has appeared in 
which the axe is laid to the obnoxious and 
obstructive tenets which have so long made‘ private. 
dinner-parties in this country a nuisance, and public 
dinners a horrible infliction. At last we can welcome an 


author who knows that people are not inclined to tackle a © 





huge joint of beef, or to devour a plateful of saddle of 


mutton, after they have been stuffed with soup, two sorts . 


of fish, and three or more entrées. Mrs. Frederick is 


the first to base her recipes on a sensible programme. We _ 


have numerous and excellent cookery-books in English, © 


and some of the more recent hand-books leave little to 
be desired as far as the mere instructions for the prepara- 
tion of separate dishes go ; but we have not yet had any 
work in which the theory of dining appears to have been 
understood by its author. We have always maintained 
that good cookery is scarcely subordinate to the proper 
arrangement of the repast, and that a judicious balance 


must be observed in a dinner as rigidly as in the con- _ 


struction of a drama. We have taken every opportunity 


of pointing out that what we term “French,” or even — 
“ Parisian” dinners are not French at all, and that our © 
insular customs have corrupted even some of the best —_— 
artists who have been imported at great expense from — 


the other side of the Channel. What we have done 


hitherto has been to add three-quarters of the French 


dinner to the whole of the previously-accepted English ~ 
one, and thus produce a meal of which the length, the — 


number of dishes, and the arrangement are enough to 
disgust the most voracious gormandiser. The old- 


fashioned English dinner consisted of soup, various fish, — 
various joints, and sweets. The real French dinner con- — 


sists of soup, a redevé (or large joint), an entrée, a roti 


(fish, fowl, or game), and one or more entremets, consist- — 


ing of vegetables and sweets. Unwilling to suppress the 
traditional salmon or turbot, and the equally sacred white- 
bait, these have been left in the position they have always 


occupied on the menu ; but after them a series of French — 
entrées have been introduced, of which it may be said that — 


the cooking has largely improved of late years. Afterall 
this, as it would be apostacy to abandon the roast beef 
of old England, come the huge joints of our ancestors; 


but our ancestors were not so foolish as to spoil their _ 


appetites first by a quantity of made dishes. And, con- = 
sistently with our insular traditions, potatoes and 


“ greens” are handed round, in case the guests may 
require more farinaceous food or sodden leaves to fill 
up the chinks. Then when the stomach has already 
cried out, “‘ Hold! Enough!” appears the second course 


of game or fowl, accompanied by salad, and often fol- : 


lowed by vegetables ¢d Ja Frangaise. Out of twenty 
persons who sit down to a dinner of this description, 
nineteen entertain two firm beliefs: the first is that the 
arrangement of the dinner is, with the exception of the 
joint, purely French; the second that joints are never 
eaten in France. Both are as erroneous as possible, yet 
not the guests only, but our chief restaurateurs, who 
ought to know better, continue to foster theerror. As to 
the first, an uncorrupted French gastronome’s hair would 
stand on end at the Gargantuan feast; and as to the 
second, we must repeat that for French family dinners, 
and even for dinner parties, joints are constantly—nay, 
generally—served, only they follow the soup, and are 
carved off the table. As Mrs. Frederick justly observes, 
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“The hungry diner should be allowed to begin upon the 
joint at once; it is when the edge is taken off his appe- 
tite that he will be able to appreciate the delicacy of the 
smaller dishes.” 

If this little volume contained nothing else but a 
crusade against the unnatural arrangement and absurd 
length of our dinners, it would be a useful work ; but it 
teaches many other precepts, some, indeed, of which we 
do not fully approve, but others as good as they are 
urgently necessary. ‘The old-fashioned idea,” says 
Mrs. Frederick, “that napkins are only necessary at 
dinner is a strange one. Why-one should need them 
less. while eating. a breakfast of bacon, eggs, and 
coffee, or a lunch of meat-pie and ale, than at dinner we 
are at a loss to understand.” So are we, and all bearded 
men will cordially endorse the hope that the extra 
expense of washing a few napkins will not prevent even 
economical housekeepers “from providing these very 
necessary articles of cleanliness and comfort” at every 
meal. Very cutting, but true is Mrs. Frederick’s 
remark : “ We yield to prejudice, and advise serving 
potatoes with the joint until we learn better, or are 
able to supply better bread than is found at the ordinary 
English dinner-table.” This passage occurs in the excel- 
lent chapter on cooking vegetables, which contains some 
of the best receipts in the book, although the subject of 
entrées is also handled with taste and good sense. The 
notion that the bigger (and coarser) the macaroni, the 
better it is, is exploded on p. 38, and a few lines further 
an excellent method is suggested for disposing of cold 
mutton. That Mrs. Frederick does not forget apples 
and cabbage in the preparation of her curry, but actually 
places them first on her list of ingredients, shows her to 
possess a knowledge of the refinements of cookery quite 
unusual even with the “ professed ” artists who advertise 
in the Zimes, adding ‘Soups, jellies,” &c., to the list of 
their qualifications. 

Mrs.. Frederick’s instructions as to soups, whitebait, 
and other dishes are as valuable as her receipts for pre- 
paring vegetables. On a few minor points, however, we 
cannot agree with her. She is against diners a la Russe, 
an expression which is supposed to mean that the fruit 
remains on the table during dinner. She thinks that the 
guests would enjoy it more if it were not brought under 
their notice till it is expected to be eaten. This isa 
refinement which most people, we think, will scarcely 
appreciate. It is right not to place the fruit on the table 
if there is an ample supply of flowers to take its place ; 
but in every other case we think that the guests will 
derive greater pleasure from the sight and perfume of 
luscious pears or golden oranges than from the mixed 
and more emphatic view and smell of various exfrées and 
joints. So, too, with respect to table linen, in which Mrs. 
Frederick would introduce a little colour by using nap- 
kins and cloths with coloured borders. We confess to a 
prejudice in favour of pure white, and think that the 
colour should be introduced only in the glasses, the 
wines, the fruit, and the flowers. 

But such trifles are scarcely worth objecting to, and 
must certainly not be included in the list of mistakes of 
which we are sorry to notice a few in the volume. We 
do not, like “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” expect our cook 
to speak in choice language, but we do expect authors 
of cookery-books to adhere to grammar. “Let it be 
stood for half-an-hour” is scarcely English, nor “ pdttees 
d’Italie” French. We are also at a loss to guess at the 
nature of okra, and the punctuation being defective, 
cannot make out whether it is an adjective or a substantive. 
But these demerits can easily be corrected in a second 
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edition, and do not seriously detract from the excellence 
of the work. 

“Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management” is 
probably the most encyclopzedic and the most useful work 
that has ever appeared on the subject. Twenty years have 
not diminished its value, and age has only added more 
lustre to its reputation. It has held its own against all 
comers, and is still the standard work which every young 
wife and many older ones should study above all others. 
We therefore welcome a new edition, which has been 
largely added to by the publishers. It contains a quan- 
tity of new and good receipts, and several plates showing 
the way of dressing and serving up various dishes, 
including joints, poultry, and fruit. The original text is 
so good that it scarcely required alteration, except in one 
particular, which we are sorry to see has not been attended 
to. We allude, of course, to the prices. These have not 
been corrected from the edition of 1861, although, of 
course, they have largely altered to the disadvantage of 
the consumer in the interval. We can no longer pur- 
chase sirloin of beef at 814d. per pound all round, and 
should be glad to be informed of the establishment where 
the publishers are able to do the marketing thus eco- 
nomically. Nor are grouse to be had for 2s. 6d. per 
brace, and blackcock for 5s. With respect to the cost 
of provisions, therefore, this handbook is not to be relied 
on: in every other respect it is the most trustworthy, 
explicit, and complete guide ever published. 


MUSINGS ON THE MUSES. 
GERMAN critic, with perhaps more truth than 
gallantry, has expressed the opiaion that, “ It is 

just the praiseworthy share of English ladies in the 
literature of their country that shows at the same time 
the limit of the female mind for ‘it.”* We may, or may 
not, consider the doctor’s dictum, when applied to the 
whole range of literature, a trifle sweeping, but if we 
confine it to the single branch of poetry, few, we think, 
will seriously question its justice. Out of a whole 
shelf-ful of books, which, so long as we confine our 
attention on their looks, answer to their label of poetry, 
we have selected three,t which in different and differing 
degrees may fairly stand as representatives for the 
typical, and as Dr. Weise would have us believe, the 
inevitable shortcomings of their feminine authorship. 
The first, worst, and most ambitious is an Epic in four 
Largely helped by capitals, italics, and notes of 
exclamation, the authoress gives us her poetical im- 
pression of the Creation, the Present State and the future 
collapse of the * Pearl of the solar gems.” So compre- 
hensive a programme naturally treats us to full par- 
ticulars. We watch the fortunes of the “fair planet ” 
unfold in blank verse, from the time when it “ blushed” 
(as well it might!) at the “elegant adornments,” in- 
cluding an “Incongruous Ocean,” which were succes- 
sively added to it, until the final “ flash electrical ” over- 
takes it in the end. For her subsequent flight into the 
future fate of the “fair globe still circling round its 
Solar principal,” our authoress’s imagination evidently 
fails her a little. 
In picturing for us a world transformed into 
“ An open book, illustrated 


With bright illumined news, and glowing type, 
Fresh from the PRINTER’S press,” 


* Dr. Weise, “‘ Letters on Education.” Second Series. 

+ The Earth: an Epic Poem, In Four Parts. .By Mrs. C. B. 
LANGSTON. (Tinsley and Co.)——Collected Verses. By VIOLET 
Fang. (Smith Elder and Co.)——<Sonnets and Songs. By Emity 
Preirrer. A New Edition. (C. Kegan Paul and Co) 














she falls back upon the painfully familiar ; and despite 


the force of the emphasised “ printer,” her metaphor, » 


we fear will arouse associations rather of an earthly than 
a heavenly nature. It is fair to say that Mrs. Langston 
herself appears to appreciate the difficulties of her task. 
In her prose plea of lack of “ masculine education,” 
and in her frequent poetical inquiry—‘ What pen can 
picture?” “ What mind can trace?” such scenes, she, 
in a sense, deprecates harsh criticism. But then were 
shortcomings to be condoned on such grounds, Dr. 
Weise’s “limits to the female mind” would have to 
include logic as well as literature ; for where failure from 
inability was so clearly foreseen, an effort to abstain 
should surely have followed. 

We will leave Mrs. Langston, and turn to two small 
pretty-looking volumes of verse, which also, although 
again in different ways, seem to illustrate one text. Both 
books, to some extent, run in convergent lines. In both 
the initial mastery over metre has been gained, and in 
neither is the ear vexed by any lapse in the smooth and 
fluent rhythm. But “so far, and no further.” Here 
distinctly the likenesses cease, and each must be judged 
on its own merits. 


“ The poet was not born to teach 
A moral lesson to mankind.” 


“ From love of song alone. he sings of ARF 


writes Violet Fane, and in evidence of the creed which 
her ideal poet holds we have pages full of “songs that 
are sad” concerning self-centred heroines, who muse, 
and for the most part melodiously enough, but in the 
approved esthetic style, “Leaning back,” with “A 
feather fan held lightly in the hand” (92), on “ withered 
leaves ” and “ blighted hopes.” The sum and summit 
of their joys and griefs is self, and the conclusions they 
come to are mostly that “ nothing is right, and nothing 
is just,” or that “ on the whole” they ‘think they would 
rather be a wandering emmet” than “ woman or man.” It 
is neither a hopeful nor an inspiring strain in which these 
philosophers in their “bitterness” indulge. And the 
consolation they seek for their sorrows is hardly of an 
elevating sort. The following ballad, which is short 
enough to quote, may serve as a fair sample of the 


collected verses :— 
* BALLAD. 


* A shadow stands outside my- door 
Through all the noontide din ; 
But when the revels of day are o’er, 
I rise and let it in. 


“ The voices are hushed, and the lights are dead, 
When I open the doorway wide, 
And the curtains are drawn around the bed 
Where you sleep by my side. 


“ Then I talk to my guest in accents low, 
And I live the old life anew 
With the ghost of a man, dead long ago, 
Whom I loved far better than you.”—(P. 59). 

Inclining to agree with Mr. Matthew Arnold that 
** poetry is nothing less than the most perfect speech,” 
and that “noble ideas are the most essential parts of 
poetic greatness,” we hardly feel that this fashionable 
volume of verse has any claim at all to the name of 
poetry. 

When we come to distinguish between sense and 
sound, between mere prettiness and worthy purpose, Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s powers show to the front,and the differences 
in the two books become more apparent than the super- 
ficial likenesses which we have ventured to indicate. 
“Dead leaves” figure frequently in Mrs, Pfeiffer’s 
imagery, but they are not “blighted.” Sorrows form 
no inconsiderable part of her theme, but they are not all 
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selfish ones. « Love” to her also i is. “the one, 
through all forms of change surviving, riding out . 
storms ” (p. 61), but ‘ God’s love is. at the root” - 

she is old-fashioned enough to believe, and 80 ‘the 
blossom is sweet and wholesome, and, we own, i 
more pleasant to our taste. There is not one of Mrs, 
Pfeiffer’s sonnets to which the phrase, pure and poetical, 
might not be justly applied, and her songs are graceful S 
to a dégree. We have no space for quotation, but we — 
may instance, “The brooding birds are singing” as a 
charming specimen of musical metre and suggestive 
thought. Dr. Weise’s “limits,” we suppose, “higher — 
education” notwithstanding, must, on the whole, be — 
admitted and allowed for. In some cases they are, at 
any rate, too obvious for question. But, to our judgment, 
the “limits” of woman’s capabilities, be they real or 
imaginary, wide or narrow, can never be either veiled or 
enlarged by a weary affectation of masculine cynicism, . 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* Ps 
HIS is an extremely useful little work, and should 
be consulted by all who are bitten by the now — 
fashionable Chinomania. It is true that the many who 
decorate their walls with numberless plates and dishes, 
who fill every available nook and corner in their rooms, 
and even in their passages, with “ blue,” who think that — 
their houses are not furnished until they look like achina- 7 
shop, will find in the chapter entitled, “Hints and ~~ 
Cautions ” to collectors no encouragement whatever for — 
their large-hearted efforts. The warnings given by Mr. © 
Litchfield (who, as a practical man, is thoroughly 7 
acquainted with the trade, and is daily using his know- 
ledge to the best advantage) would, if followed, put an 
effectual stop to the promiscuous purchases of every 
description of Oriental blue, delft, or Japanese ware. 
He says very justly: ‘One of the most fashionable 
classes of decoration in our modern porcelain is the 
representation of Japanese subjects; and though at first ~~ 
sight one may be struck with its.cleverness as an adapta- 7 
tion and its quaintness as a device, it surely can be but ~~ 
a short-lived taste ; and a return must come before long 7 
to the more classic forms and suitable decorations in ~ 
which there is alone a positive repose and perpetual © 
charm.” ‘That the search after singularity and the 
desire for things grotesque and strange are a result of 
civilisation has often been remarked ; for that the present 
passion for Oriental designs in ceramics, and for the © 
painfully hard and bald style called “Early English” 
in furniture, are both only fresh forms of a very old © 
disease is perfectly clear to any one who remembers the 
social history of civilised nations. It is not much more ~ 
than a hundred years ago that the extraordinary and © 
thoroughly absurd decoration of the Rococo Dresden ~ 
Palace was thought perfectly beautiful. A generation — 
later the French Revolution brought back a return to 
“ Republican simplicity,” and the chairs of that period 
will almost compare in ugliness, as they certainly surpass — 
in inconvenience, the most fantastic productions of the 
“Early English” taste gone mad. But persons who do 
not wish to be the slaves of a passing fashion, nor to pur- ~ 
chase valueless pottery for the sake of filling their shelves 
and making their rooms “ zesthetic,” will find in Mr. Litch- 
field’s little book a valuable guide. After a short but intel- 
ligible history of the progress of ceramics, he gives a 
fairly complete catalogue of the principal manufactures of 
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what he terms objects of “ fictile art.” This catalogue con- 
tains a brief summary of the information available on the 
subject ; the date and history of the foundation of each 
principal manufacture, the date of its cessation, if it no 
longer exists, names and short accounts of its chief 
managers and artists, and’ fac-similes of the marks. The 
author further adds a few hints by which the amateur 
will be aided in detecting the imitations with which the 
market is flooded. 

So far we have spoken of this little book in terms of 
praise, which it certainly deserves. But it also has many 
and important defects which greatly detract from its 
value. From the short quotation already given, out 
readers will have perceived that Mr. Litchfield’s style is 
not always perfect; nor do we expect very excellent 
English from a guide-book which does not aim at, nor 
necessarily demand, literary excellence. But surely a 
guide-book should be intelligible and correct, and 
Pottery and Porcelain” often fails in both these respects. 
How, for instance, can we parse the following sentence, 
which is supposed to describe the zenith of Grecian 
ceramic art? “ The drawing was infinitely more refined, 
gods and heroes being no longer represented as angular 
beings with exaggerated muscles, but, as near as possible, 
by the perfection of human forms and simplicity of out- 
line, replaced a love of ornament.” As near as possible 
to what? And what or who replaced a love of orna- 
ment? We give it up. 

Again, Luca della Robbia is said to be a name “synony- 
mous with Italian plastic art,” an assertion which would be 
very singular if the author really meant it, which he 
clearly does not. In the chapter containing the hints to 
collectors occurs another fearful paragraph :—“ It seems 
almost puerile to point out some of the most flagrant 
errors that one finds actually do exist, or would scarcely 
be believed to hold water fff a moment in the mind of 
an educated person, yet that they are rampant was one of 
the reasons that caused the writer to endeavour to dispel 
some of the darkness respecting the subject.” The errors 
which are then quoted are indeed sufficiently funny, but 
the passages in which they are introduced and described 
reminds one of nothing so much as of what Anglo- 
Indians call “ Baboo-English.” In the chapter on 
modern ceramics we are told that “at Portugal” the 
painting of pottery pictures is carried on, and on the 
next page, ‘‘We must substract a large proportion of 
exhibitors.” As Mr. Litchfield shows himself thus unable 
to grapple with the difficulties of his native language it 
is, we suppose, scarcely surprising that he falls into 
the pitfalls set for him by the stringent rules of 
French grammar. Yet as pdte tendre is an expression 
occurring very frequently not only in the book, but in the 
course of the author’s special business, it might have 
been worth while to note that fdéze is feminine, and that 
vieux pdte tendre is therefore incorrect. A curious 
duplication of error is made on page 197, when “pd/e 
dir” is talked of. Admitting that Mr. Litchfield is con- 
sistent in not saying dure, since for his purpose it has 
been laid down that fé/e is masculine, we still fail to see 
the raison d’étre of the circumflex accent. That the 
“‘ Griine Winkel” inn at Baden is called the Grin 
Winckel is of course venial. 

The illustrations are scarcely equal to the text of the 
book, which is, notwithstanding the errors we have pointed 
out, generally excellent. And too many have, we think, 
been devoted to representations of very modern and not 
extremely remarkable specimens. Thus there are no 
less than three drawings of Belleek work and the same 
number of Copeland. 
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Beethoven and his Contemporaries. By Ludwig Nohl ; 
translated by Emily Hill. 1 vol. (W. Reeves.)—There are 
many ways of writing biography, but few satisfying and fewer 
still satisfactory. We are inclined to think that the plan 
pursued in the present instance has some distinctive merits. 
It is not, we are expressly told, designed to be an exhaustive 
biography, but only “ supplemental” to Wagner’s life of the 
great musician. The modest claim thus made on the atten- 
tion of readers will, we imagine, be fully admitted. If it be 
axiomatic that a man shall be judged by his peers, no truer 
knowledge can perhaps be gained by us of the “great ones 
gone” than through that knowledge concerning them which 
was possessed by their contemporaries. The biographer 
himself may be more or less unconsciously biassed ; either 
eulogy or detraction may prove his Scylla or Charybdis, 
and succeed in wrecking his fair intentions, and hurrying his 
readers into whirlpools of unjust conclusions, Dr, Nohl 
avoids that risk by following a different course. By means 
of copious extracts from the private and public correspon- 
dence of the time, he presents us with a perfect mosaic 
of impressions, from which we seem to derive a very clear 
general idea of the master whose “ nature was as deep as it 
was child-like” (146). Seen from the outside, Beethoven’s 
life was perhaps as sad and marred a one as imagination 
could conceive. A born musician, and hopelessly deaf before 
he was thirty years old! One might search far to finda 
more pathetic incident than that in which he shows his 
friend, Rellstab, a “ beautiful piano,” which had “come from 
far over the sea to lay the homage of the great at the feet of 
the greatest.” We cannot do better than tell the story in 
the words of the narrator: “‘It is a handsome present, and 
has a fine tone,’ said Beethoven, looking at me, and putting 
out his hands towards the keyboard, but without turning 
round. He struck a chord softly. Never will another fill me 
with such melancholy. He had C major in the right hand, 
and struck B in the bass; and looking at me steadily, re- 
peated the wrong chord several times that I might hear the 
sweet tone of the instrument. Yet the greatest musician on 
earth did not perceive the discord.’” (289.) It was in truth 
a terrible and an enigmatical deprivation ; it was tragedy in 
prosaic every-day detail, and such a fate is inexpressibly 
tragic. Still the trouble, in spite of occasional melancholy, 
seems to have been bravely borne, and to have cemented the 
strong friendships in which he found some measure of enjoy- 
ment. Any record of such a life could hardly fail to make 
an impression on its readers. In the present instance, the 
story gains an added interest from Dr. Nohl’s sympathetic 
treatment, and loses nothing through Miss Hill’s very fluent 
translation. 

The Romance of the London Directory. By Rev. Charles 
W. Bardsley, M.A. (Hand and Heart Publishing Office.) — 
The articles collected in this pleasant volume originally 
appeared in the Fireside. They were well worth republica- 
tion. “ Words,” as Archbishop Trench has quoted from 
Schlegel, “ are fossil poetry,” and the etymology of individual 
names is perhaps its intensest expression. To a philosophical 
student sufficiently acquainted with history and the rudi- 
ments of philology no occupation can be more interesting 
than speculating on the origin of the names on office-doors 
in the City, or on the signboards of any London street. 
To those who have not the requisite knowledge, Mr. 
Bardsley will serve as an excellent guide. His book teems with 
curious anecdote, and in every page almost there are fruit- 
ful suggestions calling up recollections of half-forgotten, long- 
buried historical facts and obsolete social conditions which 
survive in some common English name ; as Professor Owen 
can deduce the size and habits of life of some long extinct 
animal, and build up his skeleton from, say, a single specimen 
of a fossilised’ bone, so Mr. Bardsley, discoursing on some 
name in the London Directory, speculates from the internal 
evidence stamped on the name on the origin and condition 
of the ancestors of the bearer of the name hundreds of years 
ago, perchance when Hengist and Horsa landed at Ebbsfleet, 
and in some cases even in the very infancy of civilisation, 
when, before they reached the Promised Land, Hebrew 
shepherds worshipped at the foot of Sinai. We feel sure 
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prowess, as proofs of “ manliness,” our author insists on its” 


that every reader of this book will not only be agreeably 
instructed by its perusal, but, what is better still, will be 
stimulated to further inquiry into the interesting problems 
furnished by the origin of nomenclature. In that case he 
cannot do better than consult Mr. Bardsley’s larger and 
more learned work, “ English Surnames.” 


The Masters of Genre Painting (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), 
by Frederick Wedmore, is a book by an expert upon a class 
of artists of whom, as the writer justly remarks, English 
criticism has had little to say. It is plain, too, that of all 
artists those men who deal with the experiences of every- 
day life will receive the fullest explanation from a study of 
their own lives, and we shall understand the work all the 
better as we come to know the men. Here then are 
admirable and thoughtful monographs on Rembrandty 
Van Hooge, Van der Meer, Maes, Terburg, Metsu 
Jan Steen, Ostade, Teniers, Gerard Dow, Mieris, Wat- 
teau, Lancret, Pater, Chardin, Fragonard, Hogarth, 
Wilkie, and Leslie. It will be seen from this list, which, 
however, is not exhaustive, that Mr. Wedmore’s criticism 
takes a wide range. He is evidently at home with all the 
painters he discusses, and must have studied their works 
long and carefully. He makes an apology, by the way, for 
including Rembrandt among painters of genre, and certainly 
his name in such a connection will startle some people ; but 
Mr. Wedmore says he has done so “because Rembrandt 
was in a large sense the head and front of a whole school of 
Genre in Holland, whose work can hardly be rightly thought 
of when it is thought of quite apart from the work and 
influence of the master.” An introductory chapter which 
defines and characterises Genre painting is very interesting, and 
Mr. Wedmore rightly claims for these masters that theyrecord 
“the struggles, the character, the happiness, the folly of 
men,” and that their art “has in it what interests the intelli- 
gent curiosity of common folk.” It may be added that it is 
the kind of art which appeals to a much wider audience than 
the triumphs of the historical painter, and that even uncul- 
tivated eyes can take a delight in it, though the technical 
beauties may not be apparent to them. Those then who 
wish to study these painters intelligently will find Mr. 
Wedmore the pleasantest and most trustworthy of guides ; 
his book is delightful reading, quite apart from its merits as 
an art handbook. It must be added that the volume is well 
illustrated by what Mr. Wedmore calls memoranda of the 
things in the work which most demanded illustration. 
These are well executed and enhance the value of a useful 
book. 

The Manliness of Christ.. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
(Macmillan.)—The author of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays” has 
exerted so potent and so wholesome an influence over boys 
in general that those of the older generation who possess 
boys of their own must, we think, feel gratefully inclined to 
give to any of his books, even before they read them, some- 
thing of the welcome with which we greet an old friend even 
before he speaks to us. “ Manliness,” in its truest, widest, 
best sense, has been the text hitherto of all Mr. Thomas 
Hughes’s most fascinating lay sermons ; and in this little 
volume the same lesson is preached in more direct fashion, 
and the character of Christ is used for its exemplification. 
Without entering into polemics, there is one ground, com- 
mon to both, whereon, we imagine, Positivists and the “ rem- 
nant left” of believers may yet meet for awhile without 
crossing swords. The worldly, the unworldly, and the not 
inconsiderable section of “ other-worldly ” agree at present 
in reverencing “ righteousness,” howsoever widely they may 
differ as to its source or its reward. And, assuredly, whether 
we hold Him as human or divine, few characters throughout 
the long roll of history present so good a claim to that 
epithet ; few lives, in the least disputable meaning of the 
words, have been so well “worth living.” Mr. Hughes 
traces the career of the Christ from its beginning in Galilee 
to its sad triumphal close at Calvary, and he defines the 
“ manliness,” which he urges as its essential characteristic, 

n a sense which should commend itself to the consideration 
of our youth, by whom this quality is the one most coveted, 
most valued, and most mistaken. By no means underrating 
he attractive physical attributes of ready courage and of 


oe, 


more essential and less perceptible elements of constancy’ 
and truthfulness. He dwells on the “ strength ” of “ perfect 
obedience,” the necessary “ surrender of will to law,” the 
“daily performance of daily duties” (p. 50), the “ freedom e 
haste and distrust,” which are “sure signs of weakness, if 
not of cowardice,” as each, and all inseparable from the true 
ideal of manliness which was made manifest in the life of 
that “Galilean peasant ” whose life and death changed the 


course of history. ‘ Muscular Christianity” with most lads’ 
embodies the somewhat misty ideal of “manliness” jn — 
which they indulge. Mr. Hughes shows them how their 


ideal may be fulfilled without being materialised into “ mus- 


cularity” or epitomitised, not to say vulgarised, into a 


Christian Young Men’s Association. He shows them, in 
fact, how the Ideal was fulfilled in his Hero. The thirty 
patient years of waiting, the three eventful years of work, 
the days of temptation, the hours of anguish, the momentary 
despair, the whole beautiful pathetic story, in short, is set 
before us from the point of view of an honest and an earnest 
but an unbigoted believer. Especially the “ waiting time” 
is dwelt upon, and the “high lights” of the picture are 
subdued that we may judge how noble and how “ manly” a 
life may be lived under the shadows of mistrust, and pain, 
and poverty, and all that, which, as the world judges, might be 
accounted failure. Jesus of Nazareth came, in truth, of a 
steadfast race. “ Sufferance, the badge of all the tribe,” can 
only by very superficial observers be made its reproach. 
Patient endurance of unmerited ills is often the highest and 
the hardest form of heroism, and to “hope all things and 
endure all things” is quite as “brave” a course as rest- 
less struggle and protest and revolt. “They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” Mr. Hughes has done good service 
in this age of hasty doubts and of eager judgment by results, 
in drawing attention to this half-forgotten truth. He shows 
us what to accept as the tests and the evidences of “ manli- 
ness,” and the lesson does not lose in the telling from the 
terse and beautiful English in which it is conveyed. We 
feel grateful for the little book, and would not willingly 
barter it for a whole shelf full of sermons. 


The Year-book of Facts. By James Mason. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—In this useful little volume all the leading 
facts relating to the progress of science and the use 
ful arts during the year 1879 are compendiously brought 
together, and furnish the general reader with an amount 
of instructive information which he would otherwise 
have to search laboriously for in the columns of the count- 


less literary, scientific, and other specialist organs of the day. — 


The volume is handily divided into sections, according to 
the facts given ; thus anyone anxious to ascertain the pro-' 
gress of Meteorology during the past year, without reading 
through the files of the journals of the Meteorological Society, 
will find a’condensed but authentic account given in the short 
space of eleven pages. We heartily recommend the volume, 
which seems conscientiously compiled. 


Dramatic Notes, by C. E. Pascoe, author of the “ Dra- 
matic List” (David Bogue), is an extremely interesting little 
handbook of the principal performances at the London 
theatres during the past year. In most cases the playbills 
are given with the original casts, and any modifications that 
have occurred are duly noted. The volume thus gives a com- 
plete retrospect of the dramatic events of 1879, which is not 
only very interesting reading in itself, but will prove invalu- 
able when the history of the drama of the Victorian age 


comes to be written. It is embellished with many illustra- 
tions from the pencil of Mr. T. Walter Wilson that are really — 


perfect in their way, and are perhaps the most attractive 
feature of a thoroughly trustworthy compilation, which 
deserves the success we are glad to note it has already 
achieved. 





A Goop S&T oF TEETH ever insures favourab 


hile thei ion is of th ic impremioa 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indivi 

regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous preparatious now 
offered to the public Rowlands’ Odonto stands pre-eminent for preserving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and giving a pleasing fragrance 
: Se home. Ask any Chemist for kcwlands’ Odonto, and avoid spurious 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


a 
Trae Statistical Society held its usual monthly meeting on 
Tuesday, the 17th inst. Sir Rawson W, Rawson, C.B., 
occupied the chair in the absence of the President, Thomas 
Brassey, Esq., M.P., who is temporarily abroad. The usual 
routine business included the election of several new 
members. The business of the evening was the reading and 
discussion of a paper by Mr. Thomas A. Welton, “ On 
Certain Changes in the English Rates of Mortality.” 


ON Tuesday next, February 24th, at 8 p.m., at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, a paper “On the Use of Asphalte 
and Bitumen in Engineering” will be read by Mr. W. H. 
Delano, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


THE proprietors of the Graphic have made a new 
departure in art. They have had the boldness to request a 
dozen or so of our leading artists to paint each his particulr 
idea of a beautiful woman. The result is the charming little 
gallery of female loveliness now being exhibited in Grafton 
Street. Among so much that is good it seems almost 
invidious to make selections, and, in truth, unnecessary too, 
for il y en a pour touts les gotils. Mr. Millais’s contribution 
of “Cherry Ripe” is a most exquisite child painting, and 
we are convinced that M. Perugini must have derived the 
inspiration for the beautiful face he contributes from a fair 
daughter of Erin. We venture to think that more justice 
would be done to Sir F. Leighton’s work were the glass 
removed and the picture placed in another light; Mr. 
Long’s strong Eastern face is in his very best style, and Mr. 
Tissot has succeeded better than usual. To criticise. more 
minutely would be beyond the space at our command, and 
probably most people in town will go and judge for them- 
selves. 


MESSRS. MITCHELL AND HUGHES have issued this week 
Part I. of “The Registers of St. Columb Major, Cornwall,” 
commencing from 1539. “ The Registers of Stock, Essex,” 
will shortly follow, beginning from 1563 Each is uniform 
in size with the works issued by the Harleian Society. 


DEAN STANLEY, some London correspondents say, is 
preparing a volume of addresses, speeches, and verses. 


THERE seems to be a possibility of some unpublished 
letters of Burns being given to the public in New Zealand. 
The other day there died at Dunedin Mr. Robert Gilkison, 
the grandson of Richard Brown, who was a crony of the 
poet in Irvine, Ayrshire. For a number of years he had the 
custody of all the letters addressed to his grandfather by 
Burns. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :— 
Among the articles in this month’s Historical Mercury 
(Ltoritchiski Vestnik) is one entitled “Chartism: from 
McCarthy’s History of Our Time.” M. Abaza, the director 
of the Red Cross Society during the Turkish war, has in the 
press two bulky volumes, displaying the operations of the 
Russian Ambulance. A further contribution to the literature 
dealing with the period has appeared this week in the shape 
of a handsome volume on the “ Operations of the West 
Detachment of the Active Army, under the Command of 
General Gourko, from the 25th December, 1877, to the Battle 
of Philippopolis.” The work is dedicated, by permission, 
to the Emperor, and gives much official information, 
hitherto unpublished. M. Mejoff has issued the eighth 
annual volume of the “ Literature of Russian Geography, 
Statistics, and Ethnography for 1879.” In a few days will 
appear at Helsingfors, in the Finnish language, an account 
of the Czar's reign by M. Grosswald. A number of unpub- 
lished poems by the national poet, Tutcheff, are to be brought 
out in a pamphlet form shortly. Most of them were written 
during the revolutionary period of 1829. The Academy of 
Sciences has supplied the funds for the publication of the 
biographical reminiscences of Prince Vyazemsky, from 1792 
to 1879. “A Secret of the Steppe” is the title ofa new novel 
by Zasodemsky. An excellent article, entitled “A Village 


Lear,” by M. Zlatovratsky, appears in the current number of 
the Rooski Bogatstvo. Professor F: F. Martens has cofi- 
sented to give four lectures at Cronstadt before the officers of 
the Baltic Fleet, on England and Russia in Central Asia. 


WE hear that an analytical estimate of the fictions of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy and Mr. William Black will shortly be 
issued by a well-known publishing firm. The author is 
rumoured to be a critic who has—well, not yet succeeded in 
fiction himself. 


WE understand that a new and revised edition is about to 
be published of the Rev. Malcolm MacColl’s work on the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. 


THE number of Z’Aré for the 15th inst. contains a most 
amusing series of sketches representing the various types of 
female artists who frequent the galleries of the Louvre for 
the purpose of copying pictures. These sketches are admir- 
ably executed, and absurdly true to life. The letterpress 
accompanying the drawings is also lively and comical. The 
whole is called “Pensionnaires du Louvre (Classe des 
Dames), I.,” so we may expect that the series will be con- 
tinued, which will be good news for all who appreciate fine 
wit not untinged with sarcasm. The remaining features 
of the issue are, as usual, first rate. 


COLONEL GORDON is said to be beset with publishers, 
British and American, burning to give to the world an 
account of his experiences in Egypt. 


NOT only is the now completed “ Life of Milton” by Pro- 
fessor Masson the longest biography ever written, but we 
believe the index volume which is to follow wil' be the 
largest of the kind also. 


Miss KATE FIELD, who will be well remembered in 
London literary and dramatic circles, has just undertaken a 
novel entertainment through the chief towns of the United 
States. The entertainment, which is illustrative of London 
life, is a mingling of the lecture, the drama, and the concert. 

THERE are three English “Special Correspondents” at 
the present moment at St. Petersburg, representing respec- 
tively the Zimes, Standard, and Datly News—Messrs. 
Dobson, Bedley, and Clark. 


THE Russian journalistic notes this week are as under :— 
The Novoski has arranged for the regular supply of letters 
from a correspondent residing in Kuldja. The Tver Vestnik, 
which was suspended six months ago, has commenced its 
career afresh with a broad and distinctive programme. The 
new Tiflis weekly newspaper, Vesinik Kavkazi (Caucassian 
Mercury), is reported to be a great success. As is well 
known, the provincial press is Russia’s weak point. Country 
newspapers are only to be met with in a few of the more impor- 
tant administrative towns, and rarely contain anything 
else but a number of official announcements, and a 
rechauffé of the news of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Two, 
however, are earning for themselves a reputation, the 
Saratoff Listok, and the Smolensky Vestnik; the former 
through a series of stories, which have been appearing during 
the last two or three years from the pen of M. Saloff, a local 
contributor, and the latter through the originality and inde- 
pendence of its opinions. Only a few weeks ago the 
Smolenski Vesinik received a warning from the Government 
for its liberty of tone. It is pointed out by the St. Petersburg 
Vratchebni Vedomosti that while England possesses 196 
journals devoted to the interest of the medical profession, 
Germany 148, France 132, Italy 37, Spain 34, Russia with 
her 13,000 doctors, has only 20 newspapers to represent 
them. The Vratchebni Vedomosti considers the public to 
blame in the matter, since they do not support the medical 
journals of Russia. To this, however, the Novoe Vremya 
rejoins that the public do not support the journals because 
they are not worth supporting. 





THE Russian Government is making arrangements for the 
examination of all the archives and State papers throughout 


the Empire. 
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VERESTCHAGUINE, the Russian painter, is on his way to 
St. Petersburg. His pictures have already arrived there from 
Paris. 


THE statue of Admiral 1 Farragut, for which the United 
States Government gave a commission of £4000 sterling, is 
now being cast at the foundry of the Washington Navy 
Yard. It is said that the sculptor, M rs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
“in a big gingham apron,” superintends every day the pre- 
parations for the casting ofthe statue. The model, which is 
ten feet high, represents the Admiral on the deck of a ship, 
standing with his foot upon a coil of rope, and in his hand a 
marine glass, which he is in the act of raising to his eyes. 


MoNDAY witnessed the first performance at the Theatre 
Francais of M. Sardou’s new play, “ Daniel Rochat.” As 
our readers are aware, the author has boldly put into effec- 
tive juxtaposition the theories of an advanced Materialism on 
the one hand and of Christianity on the other. As these 
questions are just now profoundly agitating French society, 
the piece bristles with political allusions. Nevertheless, the 
representation seemed on the first night to be doomed. On 
Tuesday, however, the very realistic beauties of the play 
were enthusiastically applauded by a large and representa- 
tive audience. It must not be disguised, however, that they 
felt somewhat disconcerted at the dénouement. Theatrical 
exigencies require some definite end to a play, and here the 
piece ends in a rupture. People are apt to be disappointed 
when they have spent four hours in listening to a drama 
which has no conclusion ; it requires the talent and audacity 
of M. Sardou himself to play such pranks, 


THERE is, says the Deutsches Montags Blatt, a certain 
powerful ruler of a somewhat Asiatic country whose son is 
unfortunately unable to limit his expenses by his income, and 
consequently often finds himself caught in the pitfalls of 
impecuniosity. To pawn jewels belonging to an august 
relative has been tried before, and the joke is now played 
out; money, however, must be had, and the ingenious 
prince hit upon the following idea : One day on parade he 
suggested to several officers of high rank that a dinner 
should be arranged at a fashionable restaurant in celebration 
of the anniversary of some battle. The officers of course 
consented, and the dinner took place. When the meal was 
over the cashier of the establishment, according to the 
custom of the country, came to each guest for his share of 
the bill, and began with the prince. This august personage, 
however, condescendingly indicated that the general to his 
right should have the honour -of the first payment. The 
cashier went the round and finally presented to the prince 
the salver, full of notes and gold, for his final contribution. 
The prince coolly put the money in his pocket, saying at the 
same time : “ Will you tell the proprietor that I intend to 
pay for the whole entertainment myself, and to put it on my 
bill?” Whether the restaurateur was paid or not, history 
does not mention; this much, however, is certain, that a 
very august personage has recently been compelled to leave 
the capital, and has been sent down to the south of the 
Empire on a civilising mission. 


AN extraordinary prize of 3000 francs has been awarded 
by the French Académie des Sciences to Mr. Crookes, 
F.R.S., in recognition of his recent discoveries in molecular 
physics and radiant matter. 
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NOTICE. s 

Portraits of EMINENT LITERARY and Socpasliin 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BIBLIOGRAPHICAL — 
NOTICES. 

The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt f ; 
- 0.0. for 9s. 6d. :— 


| Professor DARWIN. MATTHEW ARN 
>». ALFRED TENNYSON. re: DCL, LL.D TP MA 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 11. Professor HUXLEY. s 
t. Profesor RUSKIN. 12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 


. Professor TYNDA 13 Professor OWE 
3 CHARLES READE. 


3 Me HERBERT SPEN. 
CHARLES ie MULLER. it ORAN STANLEY, oe 
3 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. pe Mek A, FROUDE. 
e Very Rev. 17. Mr. Y TROL 
o VAUGHAN, D.D. 18. The Most Rev. Dr LOPE. 


19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, ae 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 10s. 6d, each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, t4s. 34. 
three months, 7s. 2a. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O 
to be made payable to the PuBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows s—~ 





Back page wi... » £9 0 O| Page facing matter £9 0 0 Re. 
Inside page... 8 00| Half puge 1... 40003 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Ler inch singk wl. 08 0 

Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 3 


once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 
The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. ‘ 
Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C.  ~ 


r. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall ue 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal — 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room aud Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. — 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45. Oxford St., W. 


BILIN WATER. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 

Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
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MR. SWINBURNES WORKS. 4 


THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ATALANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHASTELARD. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

POEMS AXD BALLADS. Finest Serres. Feap. vo, 9s. Also in 
crown 8vo, at same price. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Ssconp Seartes. Feap. 8vo, 9s. Also in 
crown 8vo, at same price. 

NOTES ON “POEMS AND BALLADS.” 8vo, ts. 

bese eae BLAKE. A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 
vo, 16s. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING. 
With some Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. 
By WILLIAM DAY, 

‘ sat a +2 deny 16s, (This day. 
SKETCHES in the _ HUNTING-FIELD. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 

Editor of the /dlustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Illustrated by Joun StTurGgEss. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. ( This day. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WRAYS OF 
CGLENTWORTH. 1523-1852, 


‘By CHARLES DALTON. 


With Memoirs of the Families of Cecil, Irby, Bertie, Tees, Hotham, Vane’ 
Farington, Montagu, D ton, Norcliffe, & 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. Vol. I. with a Frontispiece and dideead price rss. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PRINCE HUGO; a Bright Episode. 


By MISS GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Artiste,’ “‘ Victor Lescar,” &c. 


3 vols. [This day. 


LOYAL AND LAWLESS. 
By ULICK R. BURKE, 
Author of *‘ Beating the Air.” 
2 vols. 


THE BROWN HAND and the WHITE. 


By Mrs. COMPTON READE, 
Author of “ Sidonie,” &c. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193, Piccadilly. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 


10 Vols, royal 8vo, cloth . Bh 15 - 
- ” half-calf . : 
f-russia .... 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3400 Wood 
Engravings, 39 Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 
incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is brought 
up to the latest possible date. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


EpITED sy ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revisep sy R. CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols., ee .--Price 20s. 
” half-calf. scccce 29 278. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS. 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious Fugitive 
and Inedited Pieces, Curiosities of Literature, Oddities 
of Haman Life and Character, &c. 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. ‘ 
a Pep Yn eee eae < cckdboctbedeyed ea 4r 10 
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” ” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. ¥ 
BOTHWELL. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ras. 6d. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN, An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, és. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, ras. 


ERECHTHEUS. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTE OF AN ENGLISH REPUBLICAN ON THE MUSCOVITE 
CRUSADE, 8vo, rs. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

THALASSIUS; ON THE CLIFFS; THE GARDEN OF CYMODOCE By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


(ln the Press. 








On Feb. 27 (One Shilling), No. 243, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MARCH. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurizr and W. SMALL. 
ConrTenTs. 
White eure ‘ A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. XXVI, 
to 
The Story of the “ Merchant of Venice.” By James SpzppINnG. 
Visions. From the Russian of Ivan TourGuénerr. 


The Philosophy of Drawing-rooms. 
Yoshida-Torajiro. 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps. XXXVI. to 


‘arms. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
XXXI onclusion. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New Work by the Author of ‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home.” 
In a few days, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
“* The Amateur Poacher,” “Greene Ferne Farm.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
NOW READY. 


POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 


ONDON for 1880 (81st Year). Prices. Complete 
Edition, 40:.; Small Edition, 18s.; Streets, 12s.; Commercial, rs. 
Trades, 12s. ; Court, 5s. ; Banking, 3s. : veyance, 45. 


AMBRIDGE, NORFOLK, AND SUFFOLK (7th 
Edition), Price 30s., with Maps. 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK for 1880. 

Price 4s. Containing above 72,000 prices, carefully corrected and 

revised according to the present prices of material and labour, together with 
many new, useful, and important memoranda. 


London: KELLY and CO., f Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn hea 
W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHA L, and and all Booksellers. 
Offices ; Broad Street er, Birmingha High Street, 


Chambers, 
Sheffield ; 28, Brown Street, Manchester ; and 29, Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Now Ready, Twentieth Annual Publication, price 508., segue bound, Dedi- 
cated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


A ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND UNTITLED 
ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By EDWARD WALFORD M.A.,, 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, yom. &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs- 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of t the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or tone held, their Town Addresses, 
Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 
A Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 





M UDIE’S Library Messengers deliver Books once a 
week on appointed days, at the Residences of Subscribers in every part 
of London ani the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years, on the following terms ‘— 

Six Months. Twelve Months. 
£1 656 0 £2 20 
wo 218 0 83830 


nd Magazines are also in Circulation, 


Three Volumes at one time 
Six Volumes 


74: Leading Reviews a 
PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


i JOIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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Messrs. W. Swan ‘Sonnenschein and Alten. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOY UPON 
THE WORKMAN AND HIS WORK. 
By H, BENDELACK HEWETSON. 
sthiiasdd by Aatctype Fascias of of Drawings by William Blake, Frederica 





Se aaa \T BY eames 
Tea-time Tales for 


Ly Oe pe From the 
Swedish of i os GUSTAFSSON. by ‘b. MS SERT ALBERG. 
With 26 Illustra ary Sibree. Crown 8vo, 
extra cloth nit cypecial design), anne ve = Ba — 
x thoes enue toatl wary eae their own cou in 
ee panes § Si may Ge oes grove a oe popular in their 
English home. Herr ae been careful always to Serbs with a 
, but he has abstained fro m preaching ae ey coy le of ‘ Arch 
a when he strove to mend, gently insinuating his mora ; father than 
ot as His stories are sealiee fairy stories, their fancy is delicate 
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Senmeeus, Gl Spenaiines snare 90 r grave—though the humour, i 
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minds tastes.” 7imes, 


BARONESS MARENHOLTZ BULOW’S 
CHILD AND CHILD - NATURE. 
Contributions to the Understanding of Froebel’s yor ome Theories. Trans- 
lated by ALICE M. CHRISTIE. Second Edition, with 10 woodcuts. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
“oO nd thoughtful am Daily Tel. 
¢ From | first to a the pages. cheund, with tr — eS noble thoughts 


ii 





There is a very luminous exposition of the Kind . We can 
recommend the volume to parents with great confidence ; premising, however, 
in it 


that it is to be read not once cag ay t continually ; 
@ 


are to be learnt and meditated over.’’— 
** An admirable and very readable translation . ets en 
value to those who desire a more exact knowledge of Froebel and his work."’ 
cademy 
“* We may at once say that it is the most readable contribution we have to 
wa may be called Kindergarten ney ek it is a, ae, For 
teachers there are passages on nearly every page suggestion often 
of beauty.”— Zhe Teacher. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY'S SERIES OF 
KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
z2mo, in Wrappers. 
No. L—SHIRREFF (Miss) on the Connection between the Kindergarten 
and the School. 16 pp., 34. 
No, I.—BUCKLAND (Miss) on the Use of Stories in the’ Kindergarten. 
f 


No. TIP [HOGGAN (FRANCES E, M.D.) on the Physical Education o 
Gils. 28 pp., 4d. 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster 


Square, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1880. No. DCCLXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConrTeENTS. 
AN AMERICAN STATESMAN ON IRISH ATROCITIES. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IV. 


THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE— NARRATIVE OF ae 
PALANDER, COMMANDER OF THE VEGA 


REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Parrt. XII. 
CONVIVIALITY. 


THE AFFGHAN WAR—PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF 
A STAFF-OFFICER. 


METTERNICH. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just Published, price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
NEW 2BHATAND: 
ITS RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS. 


By IOHN BATHGATE, 
District Judge, Dunedin. 


W. and. R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





NOW READY, 
Second Thousand, price 1s,, 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at Smith’s and Weight’s Bookstalls, 


SIR. EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
REVENGE. 
An exciting Story, retold. 
By RANULPH FAIRFAX. 


London: DARLING and SON, 35, Eastcheap. 





BESCONSFE! ELD THE IMMACULATE. 


A_ Reply. Foolscap quarto. Coloured 
Fourteen Illustrations, Sixpence. Post fare wrapper. Third Edition. 


F. E. LONGLEY, 39, Warwick Lane, London. 


year and a-half were the 


and among men of a ruaaee ee coo Nap 
Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor Cousin, R day, of énan, and the 


VOLS. III. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. By 
W. Herwortn Dixon. 8vo, 30s. the work. 


Completing 4 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the cg agth Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved. 31s. 6d., bound, a, gilt od 

“* This work is the most Ps ast baiebceinel 
deceased members of the eerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this 
day. It is a most useful publication.” —7Zimes. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of “ RacHeEt’s 


Sgcret,” &c. 3 vols. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. RANDOLPR, 
-author of ‘‘ Gentianilla,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


Harwoop, author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 
“ An interesting and well-told The plot 
The character of Penrith is very well conceived and worked out, and Maud, 
the heroine, is a most enchanting young lady.” —Pos?. 
an — SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. 
QUOID, Author of “ Patty,” “Drang,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A A delight and refreshing in every ay deserving of popularity, and 
worthy of its author’s reputation.” — Pos 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. O.ipHant. Sszcoxp Epitiox. 3 vols. 


a Joun BERwICcK 


is exciting and re natural. 


| | |. a3, Gamat Mamsonovow Steamer, 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 
CONVERSATIONS 3; WITH DISTINGUISHED 


ae te NASSAU W WisENIOR. died by his daughter, MC MM Sumtooe 
“ Mr. Senter’ Tfoirerentione with M. Thiers, M. —= 
rine ; published 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, © 


author of “ Grencatrn,” &c. 3 vols. 


REMINGTON'S NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MONG the BOERS: Notes of a Trip to South 

Africa in Search of Health, By JOHN NIXON. 
ustrated, and handsomely bound, 10s, 

“There is no doubt that the book will be read.” —Scotsman. 

H ERMAN. A Novel. By E. Werner, author of 

&~, ee ee ae ” ** Success, and How He Won It,” “ Riven Bonds,” 

ow f creel tle, and ike most ofthe productions of its prolific author, very 

~ eum. 
“\ GROUN D in the SHALLOWS. A Novel. By 
C. RAY, Translator of ‘‘ The Emperor and the Galaleav.” 2 vols., 21s. 


‘See and TRUE. A Novel. By Wm. ARTHUR 


LAW. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s. 


ED ASTRAY. A Novel. By A. B. CHETWYND. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


TANGLED WEB. A Novel from the French of 
Madame NELLY-LIEUTIER. By MARY DICK. : vol. 7% 


UTHORS and the PUBLIC are informed that 
d all future first editions of novels is il be published ot 0 ones Bere 
vols., instead of a guinea and a half ; 
one vol. at 78. Special prices wil be. quoted to libraries and 
pnrchase in large: num 
publication are informed that all 
month from the date of their receipt. 


REMINGTON and CO., 5, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY, 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,, gilt, 1245 pages, Price ros. 6d., 


“OUR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES.” 


By Capt. DE CARTERET BISSON, M.A. 
(Dedicated to VISCOUNT CRANBROOK.) 


vol. novels will be published at os : 


x vol., demy 8vo, — 


Contains an Historical Account of all Existing Institutions, and is a standard 
Authority on every required Examination and Educational Question. The 


work is officially recognised by the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Leopold made — 
special allusion to it in his speech at His Grace the Duke of Westminster's, 


on the 16th May last. 


WAGNER and CO,, Publishers, 70, Berners Street, W.; Of, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rarg, EARLY Printep, anp Currous WoRKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MIscELLANgous Books. 





Authors desirous of submitting MS woh 0 view to So 
works not approved are returned withina 
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CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: TRADE AND FINANCE: Tue Literary EXAMINER—Continued. 
Sea The Effect of War. Dr. Lee’s “ Church under » Queen 
. THE ery led OF PLAYS: ea Ccbiteihes. 
Th ** Ninon ” at i Central As . 
¢ Opening of Session. - The Memoirs of Mde. de Rémusat. 
The State of Europe. MUSIC : The Pink Wedding. 
Indian Atrocities. ** Lohengrin ” in English. Pattison’s Milton 
Latest Intelligence. THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX: Two Female Philantrophists. 
Letter from Turkey. The Progress of Poetry. Fiction. 


Life Assurance.—No. IV. 


Saunterer in London. — III. Cold 
Weather. 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER : 
The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Current Literature. 
STRAY LEAVES. 
New Books and New Editions. 





THE ‘* EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


1. Professor DARWIN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 

6. CHARLES READE. 


7. Professor MAX MULLER. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


D.C.L., L 


9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 


11. Professor HUXLEY. 

12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

13. Prof. RICHARD OWEN,C.B., 
M.D., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S. 


14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

15, DEAN STANLEY. 

16. MR. J. A. FROUDE. 

17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

19. Rt. Hon. .Lord BEACONS- 
FIELD, KG. 


The number of the “ EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to any Address Post-free on 
receipt of 6¥2d. in Stamps. A few India Proofs before letters are still available at 10s. 6d. each, for which early 


application is necessary. 





THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry IrvincG. 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
very evening at 8 o’clock. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during February.; 


Box Office fro to 5 under th direction of Mr. Hurst: 
0a ore SERS ee 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 





O-NIGHT, at 8, MARY WARNER, Miss Bateman 
for a limited "saber of nights. Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. No fees. 
Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 


ISS BATEMAN as MARY WARNER, in Tom 
Taylor’ s Domestic Drama, EVERY EURMIDO, os Daily 
Telegraph says:—** ‘ Mary Warner’ once more 
of the spectators with the well deserved tributes of and hearty applause 
bestowed upon the representative of the noble-minded, pd sclanorihceag 





OTICE.—-Mre, BATEMAN begs to state her 
BRUARY, ith th MACBETH as sagen wit he pak #0 fer os har chee 


means will permi corectness of scenery, costumes, and 

ments, and, ave Su, - ae selection of the best artists it is in her power t 
procure, who will, she trusts, be found able to worthily interpret great 
master’s text. Pease Bateman earnestly asks such a measure of public favour 
— her to re-establish as a Shakespearian Theatre, 


for. her wor! 
NEW SADLER’S 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By “ BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





> 
early years of | 
Bonuses 


Offien, or of any of tht 


Puan FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
z, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
See mn g ABB RB 
4,500, 
The ae bane a epics by eo 5 Special Systems of 


In Class A.—An Life Policy is transformed in a few into a 
Paip-up Po ttcy for full Sum ionned, with future Bonus ADorrsoee, 

In Class B.—The Bonuses pat og « Soe give, Be inant possible Benefits 

This has cael in Bonus 








to those who attain an average time 
‘Additions of an amount Unattainable SP a other System. 
New Tasrie of Repucep Premiums recently being from 8s. to 12s. 
lower than usual, for ae £100 with profits. 
AGE cceceesese 25 30 35 40 45 go ss Co 


PREMIUM...... 37% 428. 478. 558. 678, 828. 1025. 1308. 


THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
REVIOUS ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 


TWO YEARS’ BONUS at tHe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188r. 


LONDON : 5, LOMBARD STREET, and 48, PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1806. 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





ExistinG ASSURANCES... oe ee £6,023350 
INVESTED FUNDS oe ee Ned a oe a sores 
ANNUAL IncOME ove eee eee eee eee eee antes 
Craims Paip.. 


e Malbooett System offers the shvahings ots a : low Penton ile the 
os tent of £2, 342,000 have already been declared. 
Liberal othe ex Taken ae eed cher payooct of sat your'e Premiinn. 
s, Prospectuses, and Information to be obtained at the Head 
As CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scienti jven as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
LUE. — BRvGe We oak“ hisenleelit, om Russell Street, 
on, 
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i oe a Ke ee 


BRAND A’ iD co0.’s| 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sox Appress — No. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HertTrorD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


EY DROPATIAY:. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUN we M.D., &c. 


Asa WINTER Eee — °— is admirably adapted for Invalids, 

ecially Sufferers from Chest igestive Di ers and Rheumatism. 
Warm and well ventilated oublic wool bedrooms, and 4 ‘corridors. 
cies permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 
Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath-Houses have been thoroughly 
reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard Room, with 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Manston Hovse Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 











Oxrorp Street, W. 


/ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and nk adie Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


PGt te eine BANK. Established la: 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST zo stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with 


sons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum ° ceneras made for keep- 


monthly 
Accounts. Letiess of Credit asd Circular Notes issued 
e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
* The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision.— 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPE NTER, Proprietor. 
A Book worth Readi “HOW TO REGAIN HEAL! H, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 
To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; cr of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, move 
Polytechnic, 3¢9, R t Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 
8.30. ‘* Stokes on ot by return of post, 14 stamps ; Memory dicbe, 
14 stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


, 192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 











\ Ream. s. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ée ve és ee se from oe 
Superfine Cream Laid N ee ee 
Su Thick Geam Laid Note, Diack Border = be 40 
Straw ce tee ne 2 6 
Commercial Note Papers + 48., 6 6 
Liege Comstorcte Mote Papers ek ti Se and and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
ocioge we Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 

AMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. Polished Steel 

Dien, aoe by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 





ORATIONES CREWEIANZ, 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late P 
Orator in the University of Oxford, Seek -_ 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuect, M.A., 
Bar vanr-abtee. 128. 


PARKER and SONS, Li London and Oxford, 





Pes! ot, 1680 
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JAMES EPPS AND CO, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. ? 















































PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY Oa 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
the only perfect'y Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 7 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
an. 27, 1877. 
“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks forthe al nd 
attention displayed in the construction of my mY seeded Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the ae 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist 


to the 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” oo 


‘ ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). © 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


system by eg gn imetntins, 26 
nerve centres that pervade 
without which digestion and good eeniee gexive organs 


(blood) is impossible. 
rt ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES thet 


absorb all foreign matter from the 





ih ND laa kl Se td ard. db 


tro 


tS SS 


can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
comquse 2 post other eeeenees As a 

mily remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 


es 


eats bits 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
“THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured — 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. : 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use ons are certain to 
prevent the disease atta tal _ , 
Sa el Oa aeiee a ee part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Impurities of the Blood.— 


To ensure health, it is absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of 

the human body should be coun eee ae ie ee 

into the system erroneous unwholesome atmosphere, _ or 

stomach. The only safe and certain way to expel all impurities is to take 

ean sonic have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious 
same time removing any irreg ies which their 

wey have already produced in any organ. " s Pills expel all | ed 

w Pee eee the blood, which they purify and in and give 

general tone. are applicable to all alike “pung’os old, or delicate. — 





Fw ov GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 








Cocoa A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
F ry’s ’ juan 
FrRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cocoa. Pure Cocoa only. 






The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. Ss. FRY and SONS. 








Fp. 21, 1880. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND ©0-S 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus, 
Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Aikali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it silos mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—xz lb., 3s.: % Ib., 1s. od- each. 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO, 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





Orchestral Iron 
Orchestral Iron 

CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. Orchestral /ron 
ree Orchestral Iron 


STEAM FACTORY, 
woop areen, n.| lrchestral Iron 


HENRY A. IVORY & 60. 


Frame Piano.-— ee board —_— on one 
Te S spores one ee 
Fi rame ‘ties no.— Perfect and’ most simple in me- 


arrangement. 
Frame Piano.— Supplies the great want of this 


musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE 


It gives instant relief in apy 5 aes or bilious sickness ; cures the aciit form 
of skin complaints, fevers, x, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalsin os. Mlood, thereby resists the ivaen of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER 
Sold by all Chemists. and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these saeny appendag 

HAS LOTION produces them in a few weeks. Si 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
xine “LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 


parations has not any unpleasant 
KINGSTON. POTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
18. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and = Doloreux, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are ace gor to give immediate re] 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a ee cdae te cteatind cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sp a s, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sol in bottle a a. 35.64 See 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured onl WR. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

ae OILS cure pains in the back, ti and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer Saikc any cata trate 


labour. 
RHEUMATIC Of Ol Ls are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer. 
more from Rheumatism thap any other class of men. These Oils are of 


priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 


exposure to cold aod wet produces. 
Note the Address—-W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





TIC-SANO. 
TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES, 


TIC-SANO is is Se cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
Scratica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nekvovs Heap- 
ACHR, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 
s. a Pie ree womeey 3 can be ae by both young 
persons of most delicate constitution without 
eal of diet. 
is the ORIGINAL SPECIFIC for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press, 
TIC-SANO. 
**Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
“ A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Foie Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Couré 


TIC-SANO paeiies the the blood, strengthens, the system, and so 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 134d., 2s. 3d., 48. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal 
Chemists. ; 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acgnrts, 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


- Chemical Food of Health. 


for N Rheuma De 
THe never-fai g anil specitic Remedy Neuraiyie, fie, Rhewtietieaty etd ay, 
moet gases effects 8 permanent Cure 

Sold only in bottles, 2s. if, 5s., IIs., and 21s, or 


“H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London, 





Patentegs of the New “Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d, and x28, 6d. each. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


“ABBOTSFORD” STOVE) 


SPECIAL NEW DESIGNS, WITH TILE SIDES, &c., 


TO SUIT PRESENT STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
£8. 4. £ea 4 &£a A. £ 8. 


For Bedrooms -- -. 110... 115 0 .. 215 0 .. 310 
For Dining Rooms.. 215 0 -. 310 0 . 415 0 .. 515 
For Drawing Rooms 415 0 .. 515 0.715 0. 99 


DOG STOVES, HALL STOVES, &c., &c. 


FINE “QUEEN ANNE” MANTEL-PIECES, 


CAN BE PAINTED TO SUIT DECORATIONS OF ANY COLOUR. 
Specialities in Brass Fenders, Fire-Irons, Fire-Iron Rests, &c. 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


MAPPIN & W EBB, 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, AND 78), LONDON, W. 7 
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